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The AMS Executive Council 
has passed a motion supporting 
the striking grape workers of the 
United Farm Worker’s Union 
in California. 

The grape workers, who have 
been on strike for more than 
three and a half years are demand¬ 
ing; the right to have a union, 
the right to negotiate contracts 
and wage agreements, the federal 
minimum wage ($1.65 an hour) 
toilets in the fields, cool drink¬ 
ing water, an end to child labour, 
a ban on D.D.T. and protection 
against other pesticides. 

According to Pamela Smith, 
an organizer for the U.F.W.U. 
who spoke to council a week 
ago Wednesday „ B.C. is the last 
major area in North America 
where California table grapes 
are being widely sold. Safeway 
Stores Ltd., a world -wide Califor¬ 
nia based firm which is involved 
in grape growing itself, is the 
worst offender. All of the major 
food chains in eastern Canada 
have stopped selling California 
grapes, however. 

Pamela Smith is originally 
from New York City and is a 
University of Washington drop¬ 
out. She quit school to work for 
the grape worker’s union because 
she wanted to do something 
relevant. She is paid five dollars 
a week plus food and lodging. 
Her assignment is to organize 
an education program and grape 
boycott in the lower mainland 
and Victoria areas. 

Council had discussed the 
grape issue a few weeks before 
but with no resujt. The topic 
had been mentioned because the 
University of Victoria jells grapoe - 
in its cafeterias. 

Pam addressed the council 
saying that the union would not 
back down from the D.D.T. 
issue as they are afraid of the 
dangers of polluting theirs and 
their children’s bodies. The 
workers also want control of 
nerve gases used to kill insects, 
but which, unfortunately, some¬ 
times kills people also. 

Last June ten growers agreed 
to negotiate but then refused to 
discuss the issue of pesticides. 
“Negotiations” broke down. 

She said the union cannot 
afford to pay strike pay and 
when people go on strike they 
usually must migrate to another 
part of the country and try to 
find work. 

She said there is a constant 
turnover of workers; when one 
group strikes, the growers bring 
in another truck load of Mexi¬ 
cans on “visitor” passes, who in 
turn become strikers because of 
the appalling and degrading wages 
and working conditions. In the 
last general election in California, 
Reagan’s agriculture minister pro¬ 
mised, “If I am re-elected Cali¬ 
fornian farmers will have all the 
Mexican labour they want.” 

Safeway and the U.S. Defence 
Department are the two major 
buyers of grapes. She said the 
increase in grape buying on the 
part of the military (at Fort 
Lewis, outside Seattle, they went 
through seven tons of California 
table grapes in September) can’t 
be due to anything but the 
friendly relations between the 
large grape growers and the mili¬ 
tary establishment. 

“We encourage people to boy¬ 
cott Safeway because they are 
the major supporters of the grape 
farm owners, and as a matter of 
fact, Safeway has had two of 
their Board members struck,” 
she said. 

Council then passed a motion 
to inform UVic food services 
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COUNCIL VOTES CRAPE B0YC0T 



Amchitka Day demonstrators stand agog as California Crape Irtfck successfully runs the Blockade. 


Drug Commission 
Here SATURDAY 


they would no longer be buying 
grapes, and agreeing to send let¬ 
ters to the chain stores demand¬ 
ing an end to grape sales. The 
executive also endorses a total 
boycott of Safeway stores in 
Victoria. 

Pam said Safeway stores all 
along the coast are still stocking 
grapes although they are not 
selling any. When they rot, the 
stores take them off the shelves 
and replace them with fresh 
grapes. They make up for the 
money they are losing on grapes 
by marking up other products 
such as coffee. “The only effec¬ 
tive way of making Safeway 
stop selling grapes is by totally 
boycotting the store,” she said. 

The anti-Safeway mood of 
the council was clear. It was 
helped by the fact that a few 
members have been employees 
of Safeway and had nothing good 
to say about the organization. 
The motion passed unanimously. 

If Safeway doesn’t take grapes 
off the market the AMS leaders 
plan on organizing leaflet cam¬ 
paigns at all Safeway stores on 
Saturday mornings until enough 
support is generated among the 
public to force Safeway to stop 
selling grapes. 

All students interested in par¬ 
ticipating in such a campaign 
should leave their names with 
Norm Wright in his office. Fur¬ 
ther details will be worked out 
all according to ’ what t Safeway 
does about grapes. 

Remember, the reason that 
Safeway has been singled out is 
one of the firms which is directly 
responsible for the oppression of 
workers in the fields, whereas 
a firm like Super Valu is owned 
in England (Is British Imperialism 
here?) where grapes are not 
commonly grown. 


DONT 

BUY 



Over 100 tons of D.D.T. have 
been used on grapes this year. 
This is four times more than in 
any previous year. (Ualilornia 
Agricultural Commissioner). 

Agricultural workers have 
three times as much D.D.T. in 
their body tissues as do other 
persons in the U.S. (California 
State Dept, of Health). 

D.D.T. has recently linked to 
cancer in mammals. (Medical 
World News 3/14/69). 

One drop of I’arathion can 
kill an adult within hours. I’ara¬ 
thion is applied to grapes with 
an oil base. It does not wash off. 

Parathion and D.D.T. residues 
have been found on grapes sold 
in Vancouver stores. (Canadian 
Dept, of Agriculture, Vancouver). 

On July 4, 1969 negotiations 
between 12 per cent of the 
Grape Industry and-the workers 
broke down because the growers 
refused to negotiate on the con¬ 
trolled use of poisons) 

ONLY UNION CON¬ 
TRACTS WILL PROTECT 
WORKERS AND CONSUM¬ 
ERS FROM THE MISUSE 
:OF DANGEROUS PESTI- 
ICIDES. 

DON’T EAT GRAPES! 


The Federal government says 
it wants to listen. 

A Commission of Inquiry Into 
the Non-Medieal Use of Drugs 
will be held in Victoria at City 
Hall this Saturday, Nov. 1, 10:Of) 
a.m. 

To listen. 

To concerned, interested 
people, to anyone with know¬ 
ledge of and coherent opinions 
about “illicit drugs and their 
usage.” 

The work of the JCommission 
may come to nothing, but it’s a 
chance to be heard. 

Heard in many ways', there 
are plans by local youth groups 
to show films, present petitions, 
write briefs, and talk anony¬ 
mously in the little back rooms. 

It is understood that several 
law enforcement officers will, in 
private, give their opinions about 
current anti-drug laws -opinions 
perhaps at variance with “official” 
police policy. 

The Commission has the legal 
authority to protect persons dis¬ 
closing information which might 
otherwise lead to prosecution. 


The Commission is presently 
holding hearings in cities across 
Canada. 

I’liblieity follows them every¬ 
where. 

The Government max never 
act on their recommendations, 

hut the public in hearing them 
w ill. 

The change in attitude result¬ 
ing front increased public aware- 
ncttS of the Why’s and What’s of 
illicit drug use is probably more 
compelling than any change in 
legislation. 

This Saturday, just show up 
and talk. 

\ our presence is the only 
formality required. \ud if von 
don’t care to talk publicly, wait 
till the end of the hearings. 

W e’re promised informal 1 car¬ 
ings long into the night. 

Let’s use them. 

It’s time to be heard. 


PSA CONSIDERS INJUNCTION: HUNGER STRIKE CONTINUES 

BURNABY (CUP) --Striking faculty and students at Simon Fraser Univer¬ 
sity called a general assembly tor Monday (October 27) to decide what action 
to take on'nju notions against picketing imposed by the courts Thursday (Oct.23) 
At the request of SFU administration president Kenneth Strand, the British 
Columbia Supreme Court imposed an injunction against faculty or "anyone act¬ 
ing on their behalf" picketting or distributing literature about the strike in the 
department of political science, sociology and anthropology, now in its fifth 
week. 

All picketting was suspended Friday (Oct. 23) in the face of the injunction 
Meanwhilea hunger strike started by a ; staff member and 12students Thur- 
(Oct. 23) continues on a 24-hour-a-day basis until administration meets the 
fasters requests that it lift the suspension of eight PSA profs, negotiate "in 
good faith" with PSA and drop charges against striking students anckfaculty 
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HOMECOMING WEEK 
NOV. 5-8 

GLENN YARBROUGH - UVic Gym - 8pm 
HOMECOMING DANCE - Crystal Gardens 
9:00 to 1:00 — AMBASSADORS! 

Barcuseswiliing — $3.50 per couple 

Clover Point pancake breakfast 

7:30to 9:30-LOG SAW - 10:00 to 1:30 _ 
CENTENNIAL STADIUM - Rugby - UVic Vikings 
2:00 to 4:30 

SUB — 6:00 to 9:00 - Beef & Beer Barbeque 


TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES 


WED. Nov. 5 
FRI. Nov. 7 


SAT. Nov. 8 




*ltie£prime qf^Miss 

- fJean’Brodie 
•Maggie Smith ’ M ** m 


People on the go- 
go with Craig! 


EVENINGS 
7:00 and 9:00 
Sat. Matinee - 1:30 


OM BHV 

2184 OAK BAY AVE 
383-2943 


ADULT 

Entertainment 

Evenings: 

Adults _ 1.25 

Students -.-l.OOi 





NOW SHOWING: 






Craig 3119 deluxe 
stereo tape player 
and FM/Stereo lann 




There’s a Craig Stereo System for every Motor Home, 
Mobile Home, Travel Trailer and Camper. 


unit with superb craftsmanship —from ex¬ 
quisite polished-chrome units to luxury 
models in hand-finished walnut cabinets. 
Hear for yourself. Visit your Craig dealer 
today or write to Craig for a free complete 
line brochure and tape catalog. Discover 
why people on the go, go with Craig! 

Dealer and O. E. M. Inquiries Invited. 


388-5311 







QUADRA AT HILLSIDE - 3*2 3370 


TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES TAPES 
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CUS DEAD? 


PARTRIDGE INSTALLED 


TORONTO (CUP)—The Can; - 
dian Union of Students is dead. 
Thursday (October 22) students 
at the University of Toronto 
voted to withdraw from the 
union. Without Toronto’s mem¬ 
bership fees the union, which 
has been losing members for the 
last two years, can’t possibly 
continue financially. 

With its membership cut to 
less than a dozen institutions it 
couldn’t be much use continuing 
i any way. 

“The exact fate of the union 
will be decided at a national 
council meeting next Monday 
and Tuesday,” said.CUS presi¬ 
dent Martin Loney Thursday 
night. “I don’t want to make 
any comments until then about 
future plans,” he said while at¬ 
tending a CUS party generally 
billed as a wake. 

Financially the union may not 
even be able to meet its present 
commitments. “If those who 
are still members pay, and if Tor¬ 
onto pays the portion covering 
the last two months, we’re OK-- 
otherwise I don’t know,” Loney 
said. 

“One of our greatest respon¬ 
sibilities is to our support staff, 
most of whom have been with 
us over ten years,” Loney con¬ 
tinued. “25,000 workers have 
just been laid off in Ottawa.” 

The Toronto vote has a re¬ 
cord campus turnout of 38%. 
5434 students voted ‘no’ and 2,- 
222 ‘yes'. Membership in the 
Ontario Union of Students was 
also rejected as part of the same 
referendum question. 

Student president Cus A hols, 
who campaigned against CUS, 
said he was very satisfied with 
the results. 

“This proves to me,” he said, 
that the radicals are no longer 
the representatives and the stu¬ 
dents have rejected them.” 

loney disagreed that the mean¬ 
ing was clear. 

“It’s unfortunate that the 
campaigns haven’t been fought 
on issues but on stereotypes and 
slogans—we were prepared to 
fight on CUS’s policies—that’s 
not what happened.” 


Vietnam 

Teach-in 

Planned 


Plans for the November 14-15 
Vietnam Moratorium are moving 
ahead quickly. 

The committee organizing the 
protest was given a big boost 
last Wednesday when the AMS 
Executive Council voted to grant 
$100 for communications pur¬ 
poses for the Nov. 14 teach-in. 
The Executive stated that it 
hoped the teach-in would not be 
in support of any particular 


WANTED 

EDITOR FOR THE ACADEMIC GUIDEBOOK 
REQUIREMENTS: 

* ORGANISE AND DEVELOP THE GUIDEBOOK FOR THE TERM. 

* PARTICIPATE IN PLANNING AS A MEMBER OF ACADEMIC 
AFF At RS COUNCI L (the seat goes wi th the jobl 

APPLY: (in writing) 

Academic Affairs Chairman, 
c/o A! Paterson 
& U. B. Office 

(Deadline October 30, 1969) 


Loney agreed, however, that 
the vote did give some indication 
of student’s political views. 

“It shows that a lot of stu¬ 
dents are no more or less liberal 
than the general public—when 
things are put to them in the 
form of anti-communism they 
will respond the same as the 
voters did in British Columbia— 
which is a reflection of our 
educational system and the soci¬ 
ety it perpetuates,” Loney said, 
referring to a B.C. provincial 
election in which Social Credit 
leader W.A.C. Bennett openly 
red-baited to defeat strong NI)P 
challengers. 

In the last few : months CUS 
has been attacked from the left 
as well as the right. As early 
as last February some radical 
left students at the University 
of Waterloo had opposed CUS 
during a crucial referendum bat¬ 
tle eventually lost by 17 votes. 

At Toronto the left wing edi¬ 
tor of the student newspaper, 
Brian Johnson, called on stu¬ 
dents to ignore the referendum 
because “the Canadian Union of 
Students does not exist—Cl S 
has never acted as a union be¬ 
cause it never was a union.” 

Johnson went on to attack 
CUS’s structure as inherently ir¬ 
relevant to the needs of today’s 
students. 

Loney was disappointed by 
the attacks from the left. “In 
the actual context of what’s 
happening, he said, “they ignore 
what CUS could do to increase 
awareness, and instead of giving 
the organization critical support 
sat back and watched the right 
wing backlash.” 

The end of CUS mav not be 
the end of a national student 
organization. At Toronto, stu¬ 
dent president Cus Abolssaid he 
try to form a new union with 
other campuses that rejected 
(’.US. The proposed union would 
be “non-political” and would 
“work for student reforms.” 

Abols was instrumental in the 
preparation of by-laws for an 
alternate “federation”circulated 
at the last CUS congress in 
August. It was laughed at by 


moderates and radicals alike and 
died on the floor of the plenary 
for lack of a seconder. 

“Any relevant national union 
will have to deal with the same 
issues we faced,” Loney said. 
“It’s just a matter of time and 
education.” 

Founded in 1926, the Cana¬ 
dian Union of Students was the 
world’s third oldest national stu¬ 
dent organization. Still operating 
are Britani's National Union of 
Students, and the All Union 
Student Couneil of the USSR. 


Complete line of tape recording 
supplies - reel and cassette 

HUDSON'S TAPE 
RECORDING CENTRE 

1543 Fort at Pandora 382-0923 


faction involved in the war. 

Most of the SUB is booked 
for Nov. 14. Members of the 
U Vic NDP Club are now helping 
with the organization. Head¬ 
quarters have been set up at the 
Thomas More Centre on Gordon 
Head Road. 

At present, plans for the teach- 
in revolve around films, discus¬ 
sions, fact sheets, plus some 
speakers. 


Administration President, Dr. 
“Call Me Bruce” Partridge, was 
officially installed Tuesday in a 
moving ceremony at the taste¬ 
fully decorated Memorial Arena. 

After a touching invocation, 
Chancellor Wilson welcomed every¬ 
one. 

Everyone was restlessly await¬ 
ing the installation Itself! Willard 
Ireland, our Board of Governors 
Chairman, presented the New 
Administration Resident to Chan¬ 
cellor Wilson, who installed Dr. 
Partridge. Dr. Partridge took 
the President’s Oath, then was 
robed by Chancellor Emeritus 
J.B. Clearihue and former Acting 
Administration President, Dr. W. 
H. Hickman. Last years Acting 
Administration President, Dean 
R.T. Wallace, then gave a wel¬ 
coming speech. 

After making a brilliant ten 
minute response. Dr. Partridge 
presented His Royal Highness, 
the Duke ol Edinburgh, who 
was awarded an honorary doctor¬ 
al degree for his outstanding 
w ork at the University of Victoria. 





with the diamond held high in four prongs to 
accentuate the positive. A classic setting 
since before the turn of the century, when the 
fashion of the single diamond came into being. 

DIAMOND RINGS from $75.00 
ill Discount Available to Students & Faculty 


1209 Douglas St. 

Vancouver Store . 566 Seymour 


Chancellor Wilson had the honor 
of presenting the degree. After 
he signed the Register, Philip 
gave a fourteen minute speech 
which made the ceremony com¬ 
plete. 

Our Chancellor made some 
closing remarks, we all sang God 
Save the Queen, then the Mace 
Bearer, Chancellor and Philip 
Recession ailed. 

Unfortunately, this all hap¬ 
pened a day after our deadline, 
so we wrote this last Saturday. 
We apologize for not being aide 
to report what everyone wore. 

A-1 

Barber Shop 
1720 LILLIAN ROAD 
$1.75 HAIRCUTS 

Closed Wed. 384-8321 

CALIFORNIA 
CUSTOM COLOR 

2821 Douglas St. 

ANY CAR ANY COLOR 
From $50.00 


AUTO 

MOTOR 

SPORTS 

1 .L’L? , 828 Yates Street, 

JQCD" 

'-H.O* Victoria. B. C. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
IS 

COVING 


HALLOWEEN 

DANCE 

Rick Lane & The Neon 
Lighted People 
At The 

CLUB TANGO 
(upstairs) 

9 p.m. - 1 a.m. Oct. 31 
Advanced tickets $4.00 
at 

Tone Britton Coiffures, 
Town & Country 
382-6611 

B. Y. 0. B. 

$5.00 per Couple at 
Door 

Costumes! Prizes! 
$25.00 Costume Prize 


Tel. 685-2271 


pipe tobacco 
mellowed with 
rum & wine 
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EDITORIALS 

GRAPE WORKERS SPEAK 


OUT u - F -» 

A recent survey conducted by 
an independent testing labora¬ 
tory on grapes already in the 
stores showed that California 
grapes contain 180 times the 
amount of pesticide judged safe 
for human consumption. 

The lack of pesticide control 
in the California grape industry 
is a major issue of the United 
Farm Workers strike of the grape 
fields in California. 

Since your health is involved 
we feel we must bring the issue 
to you. J 

The two major pesticides cur¬ 
rently in use in the California 
vineyards are DDT and Para- 
thion. 

Recent research into DDT has 
proven it so dangerous that many 
states and Federal agencies have 
completely banned its use. 

In Maryland a group of test 
autopsies was performed on two 
groups of people. The first had 
died from natural causes. The 
second were people who had 
suffered from leukemia, cancer, 
atherosclerosis and hypertension. 
The second group showed 2J4 
times the amount of DDT in 
their bodies. 

It has also been proven that 
the accumulative effects of DDT 
in the system can cause changes 
in the sex organs. 

And nobody really knows 
what the tolerance level of the 
human system to these pesticides 
really is. 

Doctors are becoming increas¬ 
ingly alarmed at the cumulative 
effects of pesticides. 

In her book Silent Spring, 
Rachel Carson stated the case of 
a man in New Zealand being 
treated for obesity who suddenly 
developed symptoms of poison¬ 
ing. On examination, his fat was 
found to contain pesticides which 
had been released into his blood¬ 
stream as he lost weight. 

Our bodies tend to store 
these toxic materials in the fatty 
tissue. And the exact point when 
this can cause disease or death 
is not known. 

DDT has even shown up in 
studies conducted on mother’s 
milk. 

And these pesticides cannot 
be washed off at the kitchen 
sink. Many are oil soluble and 
not affected by water. 


Press Release 

Not long ago a chemist doing 
research on Parathion swallowed 
a tiny amount . . . approxi¬ 
mately .00424 ounce. Paralysis 
followed so swiftly he could not 
reach the antidote and died. 

Parathion, which is used ex¬ 
tensively in the California vine¬ 
yards, was originally developed 
in Germany for use as a World 
War II nerve gas. 

It has been proven that the 
cumulative effects of this poison 
can cause severe liver damage, 
convulsions, loss of memory, in¬ 
somnia and even severe brain 
damage. 

It has been proven that tran¬ 
quilizers and alcohol digested by 
someone with a high pesticide 
content in the body can activate 
the poisons and cause severe ill¬ 
ness and death. 

Yet no one protects the con¬ 
sumer. Officials of the Food and 
Drug Administration and the 
Dept, of Agriculture have ad¬ 
mitted that those agencies are 
not doing the job. 

When the United Farm Work¬ 
ers approached the California 
growers to cooperate on safety 
measures for the public and for 
the workers we were ignored. 

While other states and other 
farm industries are restricting 
their use of pesticides, the Cali¬ 
fornia grape growers are pouring 
money into developing newer 
and more lethal poisons. 

In recent years many have 
doubled their use of DDT as 
mosquitoes and other insects de- 
velope immunity. 

We the farm workers ask the 
California grape growers to work 
with us in developing safety pre¬ 
cautions and conducting research 
for the public good. We have re¬ 
quested that this be made a part 
of our contracts. 

So we bring the issue to you, 
the people who will be most 
harmed by this lack of concern. 

We ask that for your own 
safety, you do not eat grapes 
grown in California. 

Perhaps if the public registers 
its concern, the grape growers 
will listen. 

It is your right not to be 
poisoned. 


BOURGEOIS "BASH* 


The recent “Playboy Bunny Bash” examplifies the adolescent 
voyeuristic concept of sexuality (obviously a sterile concept if one 
saw the participants of the“bash\ ’j that makes people regard UVic 
as a cultural backwater. 


letter* to the etutor 


GESTALT SONGHURST 

Sir: 

In my position as Vice Presi¬ 
dent, I am caught in an awkward 
situation. I find myself with no 
real or constitutionally defined 
portfolio and therefore I can 
only offer my opinions on the 
various issues that arise as my 
contribution to the Council. In 
doing this I find myself arguing, 
and arguing bitterly, with fellow 
council members - almost to the 
point where hatred of one or 
more council members ends up 
as the basic premise in my de¬ 
bate. Here is where this awkward 
situation comes in. Off Council, 
I personally like all of the coun¬ 
cil members and I enjoy talking 
with them, but these political 
biases are relived again and strain 
any kind of friendship. As far as 
I am concerned, if something 
ceases to be enjoyable or per¬ 
haps even just plain “fun” then 
you must get out. It isn’t much 
of a life when you’re continually 
“uptight” and especially when it 
determines your friendships. This 
was the basis of my resignation, 
but I decided to withdraw it 
because it seemed a little too 
early to “throw in the towel.” 

The reason that I am writing 
this now is to “show and tell” 
(so to speak) of the unwritten 
minutes of a bureaucratic sys¬ 
tem such as ours. I think it is 
our responsibility as students to 
be our own severest critics and 
start to think about what is hap¬ 
pening to us. The only thing 
that I wanted the council to do 
was to analyse their own atti¬ 
tudes towards the council, and 
the affairs of other students - not 
in terms of specific issues but 
in terms of this human element. 

The alteration of attitudes 
must also come from the stu¬ 
dents off council as well. If the 
student government serves some 
purpose then support it for that 
purpose. If the student govern¬ 
ment isn’t worth anything, then 
advocate its abolition. At least 
advocate something. Otherwise 
“the opinions expressed by the 
council are not necessarily those 
of the student body.” Is this 
the way you want it? Maybe by 
examining OUR attitudes to¬ 
wards student government we 
can fully realize where the pro- 
lems are. 

Pete Songhurst 

AW SHIT 

Sir: 

The English language is so 
rich in words which allow for 
special emphasis that it is diffi¬ 
cult to understand why you find 
it necessary to tolerate VUL¬ 
GARITY,BLASPHEMY, and OB¬ 
SCENITY. 

Albert W. Reid 


FUNKY 

Sir: 

Campaign to end degradation 
of the pig family. 

“COPS ARE PIGS” 

that is an insult to the “pig” 

as animal 

“pigs” are intelligent animal 

PIGS ARE FUNKY! 

Fat and old and Funky. 

To associate an “officer of the 
Law” with this docile species 
is outrageous (as in the cliche 
“Far out”). 

Mike Rafone 


THE ULTIMATE STUDENT 

Sir: 

Whenever the subject of stu¬ 
dent participation crops up,one 
fact becomes evident. Everyone 
believes that students should in 
fact participate in most levels 
of classroom activity. Class dis¬ 
cussions and determination of 
mark distribution are two ex¬ 
amples most often cited as dis¬ 
playing total participation. 

These two areas of involve¬ 
ment are important to the stu¬ 
dent, but let’s not |become com¬ 
placent or satisfied with these. 
Being a student demands total in¬ 
volvement of the individual. 

The most important person 
in a university is the student. 
It is his environment and with¬ 
out him there would be nothing. 
But if this is true, why doesn’t 
this “Important” person have 
parity on issues directly con¬ 
cerning himself, i.e., course sel¬ 
ection, granting of tenure, sel¬ 
ection of pfofessors. 

Perhaps we all have been de¬ 
luded into thinking that the Un¬ 
iversity of Victoria is a univer¬ 
sity; while all along we are be¬ 
ing guided along predetermined 
paths of study in order that 
in the end we come saying ex¬ 
actly what is expected of us~ 
“That was really great.” 

Wake up, for Christ’s sake and 
admit it! If you allow this to go 
on, all you truthfully say when 
you receive your piece of paper 
is, That was really great, I’ve 
just been FUCKED”. 

And it’s the truth babe. Be¬ 
cause if you’ve sat for four years 
and digested the verbal bull-shit 
puking it back at them every 
seven ,months, you’ve allowed 
yourself to become the Ultimate 
Student, in their opinion. No im¬ 
agination, no questioning, no life 
-Death, or perhaps Vegetation. 
You have become a part of the 
status quo complex; an admin¬ 
istration carrot-a parrot. All you 
can say is exactly what you 
heard-no variation, no doubt, 
no improvisation, no improve¬ 
ment. 

Boy, I bet your Mum’s real 
proud of you. 

later, 

Lee Wells 


HIGGY EMBROIDERS? 

Sir: 

Regarding the recent (?) elec¬ 
tion, I want to express my dis¬ 
satisfaction with Mr. Higinbot- 
ham’s election special. I am not 
concerned with his invented can¬ 
didates, but with his editorial 
“embroidery.” The special was 
supposed to be a mere informa¬ 
tive broadsheet. Instead we find 
a front page picture that insinu¬ 
ates the candidates are part of an 
antifascist movement. On the 
back page we find Ollie Harring¬ 
ton’s (who is he to Uvic stu¬ 
dents?) paranoid imagination run 
wild in an anti-CIA cartoon. 
Such irrelevancy is a fact of 
regular Martlets, but definitely 
has no place in this publication. 
Neither does the quote (who is 
Michael Young?), the inane com¬ 
ments on Carr and Rhodes or the 
anti-structure blurb at the bot¬ 
tom of page 1. When speaking 
for himself alone, Mr. Higinbot- 
ham usually has my support. 
However, he fails miserably in 
ah objective capacity. 

Ron Armstrong 


Ed. note: What is all this “Mr. ” 
Shit? One of the most nauseating 
aspects of some of the students 
at this school is their constant 
practice of suddenly “playing 
adult ” now that they are “at the 
University ” and making pompous 
self-serious statements liberally 
sprinkled with “ Misters” and 
“Sirs.” 


KRAFT as NARC 

Sir: 

With the introduction of her¬ 
oin into the high school dope 
scene I hereby declare war on all 
campus pushers and other irres¬ 
ponsible and immature people 
who believe that drugs are for 
general, pleasure-seeking use. 

I shall forward to the RCMP 
the names of anyone who gives 
public or private indication to 
me that he is a drug user or is 
permitting drugs to reach anyone 
under the age of 21; moreover, I 
shall testify in court against these 
pushers if necessary. 

I will maintain this stand until 
such time as the present drug 
laws are modified by Parliament. 

Ray Kraft 

TWO BAD 

Sir: 

I recently noticed two police 
cars parked on campus in a 
heavily wooded area. Imagine 
my shock and dismay when I* 
checked back two hours later 
and found the tires and glass 
intact and could detect no smell 
of mothballs in the gas tank. 

Is student spirit really dead? 
Or was it too short notice to 
assemble the appropriate com¬ 
mittee? 

Michael Stern 

FREE SCHOOL 
INVOLVEMENT 

Sir: 

Thinking that a free school 
would be a good substitute for 
or at least a useful addition to 
this university, I’d like to sug¬ 
gest that in the next few weeks 
anyone willing to teach in such 
a thing and anyone interested 
in attending such a thing let me 
know so we could have an organ-! 
izat'i onal meeting eventually with 
some definite ideas in mind. 

.. For example, I’d be willing 
to start discussions on a topic 
I call “Selected Topics in Ec¬ 
onomics, for Drop-Outs,” which 
might keep interesting for six 
meetings or so. Anyone else could 
offer such an offhand thing as 
well. 

I can be found in Sedgwick 
137 (Philosophy Department) 
most any day at noon or around 
4:00 in the afternoon. 

Steve Slavik 


ALIENATED YOUTH 

Sir; 

On Oct. 11, 1969, I went 
to the Barber Shop at Hillside 
Plaza for an haircut. My brother 
went with me. After tfie barber 1 
did his thing, he shockingly 
announced that the price of the 
haircut was $3.25, and said it 
was the policy of the manager 
to charge $1 more for anybody 
with long hair. My brother was 
only charged $2.25; he had short 
hair. This extra cost is utter dis¬ 
crimination towards |people| with 
long hair. 


Terry Lee 
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RULES 

DEBATE 

GETS 

wishy- 

washies 

UPTIGHT 

by Bob Higinbotham 

It seems that when a student 
government fails to function ef¬ 
fectively, is invariably assumes 
the problem is procedural. 

This time the solution was to 
embark on a two hour rules de¬ 
bate in order to clear up a disease 
peculiar to council members,cal¬ 
led dentopieditis. (the chronic 
putting of one's foot into one's 
mouth). The Oct. 22 Executive 
Council meeting was a type of 
vaccination. A small dose of the 
disease was given to everyone in 


the hope that it would prevent 
future plagues. 

The motion, introduced by 
Drew Schroeder and seconded by 
newly-reinstated Vice-President 
Peter Songhurst, was somewhat 
in excess of two hundred words, 
and since no notice of motion 
was given, it took everyone by 
surprise. Two hours of debate 
followed. 

The motion in effect was to 
introduce: 

Valuable motion: 

a council mem¬ 
ber must give several days notice 
of a motion that he wished to 
bring up. This was to enable 
other councillors to do their 
homework so they could con¬ 
duct debate in an intelligent 
manner and punctuate the pro¬ 
ceedings with cogent comments. 
The theory was to cut out sup¬ 
erfluous verbiage. A second part 
of the motion was an attempt 
to persuade council members and 
spectators from making rude 
noises such as guffawing, dis¬ 
agreeing out of turn and won¬ 
dering out loud who they were 
going to ball next weekend 
(council members only ball on 


the weekend, if at all). 

Two hours of debate barely 
resolved the issue but served to 
underline the value of the 
motion. 

While the recording secretary 
was reading the motion, Rick 
Calderbank started talking and 
was immediately subdued by ten 
prolonged and noisy shh's. 

Funnier things happened, 
though. 

Dictatorship? 

George Manning stated his 
position eloquently when he 
said, I want you to know I'm 
not against this just to be 
against it.” 

I.J. McKinnon said that he 
thought the council was tak¬ 
ing advantage of the fact that 
most of the council members 
are wishy-washy in order to dir¬ 
ect them and bulldoze them in¬ 
to voting a certain way. 

I guess this begs the ques¬ 
tions. Either, how can the coun¬ 
cil bulldoze itself, or, who is the 
council? 

He continued, and in a voice 
choked with emotion stated that 
the council might as well set up 


a dictatorship. 

At this, President Norm 
Wright laughed in his notoriously 
Machiavellian manner. 

Peter Songhurst, refreshingly 
icontrite!after his seven day sab¬ 
batical, confessed of his various 
sins on council such as throwing 
at least one tantrum per meeting. 
He exhorted his colleagues to 
legislate against his particular 
brand of irresponsibility. 

Atfhis, George Manning low¬ 
ered his wire rimmed granny 
glasses, and in his best Lyndon 
Johnson voice, made a last ditch 
attempt to reach the council's 
inate human decency. He ex¬ 
tolled the virtues of Roberts 
Rules of Law and Order and 
asked the council to forget 
emotionalism and to coldly and 
objectively put the rules motion 
to rest. 

Nightly tantrum: 

After eighty minutes of de¬ 
bate, the motion passed. Song¬ 
hurst and Manning then moved 
to reconsider the motion. Song- 
hurst's motive was to correct 
slappy (sic) wording, Manning 
was to do away with it com¬ 
pletely. 


Songhurst asked who the 
movers of the motion were. 
Somebody told him that they 
were himself and Schroeder. 

Songhurst then threw his 
nightly tantrum when he found 
that George was being political. 

At this time, the best minds 
of our generation slipped out for 
coffee, leaving only Pete to work 
out a grammatical wording. 

I.J. McKinnon, when they 
were returning to the chambers 
stated, "This is what Trudeau is 
doing in Parliament." 

Martlet: "Do you agree with 
what Trudeau is doing, sir?" 

McKinnon: "no." 

Some time later, Robert and 
McDougall was heard to mutter, 
"Reminds you of the destination 
of the road that was paved with 
good intention." 

The motion was finally 
passed, 6—3. 

At a much later time in the 
meeting, Mike Elcock, all tired 
out,said, "My mind is boggling." 
then turning to the observers, 
continued, "Put that in your 
friggin' Martlet and smoke it." 


HOW TO SURVIVE IH THE MODERN WORLD 

copyright the martlet 


How to Survive is no longer by Laird & Daniel. It is 
by DANIEL and FRIENDS, or THE MASON 
STREET BENEVOLENT HOME FOR INDIGENT 
AXE -IMURDERERS 

Last week we showed Josh The Deacon and Coke 
Bugs ripping the establishment for groceries and 
household necessities. Since then they have had time 
to agree upon a set of rules (see note one) and re¬ 
model their front door. The latter is an important 
business; Rather than the usual, laughable. Piece of 
plywood and two by two's, the boys installed a solid 
panel of two by sixes sheathed in twelve gauge sheet 
steel, (see note two) Smack in the centre of this, they 
placed an "ENTRY SENTRY" (see note three), which 
Deacon Bones had constructed out of parts he had si¬ 
phoned off while building some electronic gizzmo for 
the theatre department. The object of an Entry 
Sentry is to get Kafka on your side for a change. Rem¬ 
ember, your home is your castle, not to mention your 
ministry of truth. Be a big brother. 

Lets look in now as Joe Cellowt, a billcollector, 
comes to the door. He is at an immediate disadvantage 
since he must talk to someone he cannot see. The sign 
on the door is hardly reasurring. 

STAND DIRECTLY IN FRONT OF DOOR WHEN 
KNOCKING HAVE IDENTIFICATION READY 
"Knock knock", he knocks. 

"Yeah?" - answers a thick gutteral voice distorted 
by electronics yet still redolent of Vali Vinta Logana. 

"I'm looking for Mr. Bones." Christ what a fort¬ 
ress. Seems to have a surveillance device too. 

Voice: "Oh?" 

Joe: "Is he in?" 

v: "In where?" 

j: Oh my, looks like one of those days "Is Mr. 

Bones at home?" 

v; "I dunno." 

j: Well what are you - locked in a trunk. 

"Would you check please." 

v; "No." 

j: Helpful bastard! "Is anyone else there?" 

v: "Where?" 

j: In the holy shroud of Turin. "In the god d.... 

in the house with you?" 

v: No. 

j: "Well who are you?" 

v: "Who are you?" 


j: "Well I'm from Squeeze-blood and Thumb¬ 

screw Collection Agency ..." 

v: "Oh?" 

j: "Could I come in and talk to you for a min¬ 

ute?" 

v: "No." 


6. No registered mail is to be signed for. 

7. No one is to actually admit that anybody lives 
here. 

8. Tenants are fully responsible for any horror 
shows on the part of their guests. 

Note 2. 

Materials can be had at the Midnight Workshop 
Supply, in the case construction sites (lumber) and 
oil tank fabrication yard (steel.) 


j: 


j: 


i- 


j: 


v: 

j: 


v: 


j: 


Oh why didn't / stay on as a prison guard. 
"Well Mr. Bones does live here, doesn't her?" 


WCT£3 


£A/E ojAy MtCeo/r 


"I dunno." 

"Do you live here?" 

"No." 

Oh, just dropped in to burgle the joint 
"Where DO you live?" 

"Where you YOU live?" 

"Well as a- matter of fact, Seaview Tow¬ 
ers. Now what is your address?" 

"None of your business." 

Touche, you sonovabitch. "Well look, could 
you come to the door for a minute?" 

"No." 

"Well why not?" Are you a cripple? 

"I'm on the shitter." 

"Well...um...well see here. If you see Mr. 
Bones could you tell him we want to get in 
touch with him and it's a very serious mat¬ 
ter." 


7/SEQ 7 0 Co A/C £ ft L TV. 

oft PftftftftO/E 
Oft 0/71 PLY 7-0 u A/Pftft/E 

SAE/YaTEA \ 

&XJLL \ 

/ft YOU Cft/V'T \ 

rrftr-OA/U /?// ///T £ft Cc /-f __\._ 

SYSr£ W, O-o/E 
SA/9 CAT ClcTft 
To /z/s/oE ofi 
O-ft/LC ft /VO 
S/’ft/fft THfty j 
ftou- oft 
PftftEK 77)0/EL . ! 



ENTRY Sentry 


J 


£AJ T# y S£MT/E y 


"No." 

Well / guess / know when I'm licked. Wonder 
if / could make it to the Welfare Office be¬ 
fore dosing? 


Efto/vr Door surv£/lpncE system 

C ALLEY? SrAT/OA / 


Note 1. 

Rules and Regulations of the Triplescrew Home 
for the Criminally Sane. 

1. No dealing put the front door. 

2. Under-age skank must be out before daylight. 

3. Firearms must not be discharged though in¬ 
terior walls and ceilings. 

4. New articles must be stored elsewhere for at 
least one week or until they are no longer hot. 

5. Hogs must not be flashed in the living room be¬ 
tween 2 and 11 A. M. 


NEXT WEEK. 

The column that was supposed to be in this week. 


Why be half safe? Protect yourself and loved ones 
from bill collectors, process servers and other preverts. 
Install the ENTRY SENTRY front door surveilance 
system today. For working drawings and parts lists, 
send $1.00 tc^Total Survival Enterprises, Box 500 The 
Martlet. 
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Mnnrodefends his governments policies 


A chance to influnce the health and welfare minister? 


John Munro was scheduled to 
speak at Uvic on Friday, Oct. 3. 
He was too busy to speak to us. 
So here’s what he told students 
at the University of Waterloo on 
Sept. 30. Reprinted from the 
Chevron. 

Federal health and welfare 
minister John Munro answered 
questions in the campus center 
tuesday in a session billed by the 
sponsoring campus Liberal club 
as “your chance to influence gov¬ 
ernment policy on drugs and other 
matters”. 

The session turned out to be 
more of a defense by Munro of 
why one can't influence govern¬ 
ment policy. 

Munro dispensed with any us¬ 
ual opening remarks and went 
directly into answering questions, 
because he said he had limited 
time available. 

QUESTION: From personal 

experience I know that the use of 
grass and acid does not effect the 
studies and lives of students 
nearly as much as the laws being 
enforced to control this use. Has 
the government considered this? 

MUNRO: Yes. we have, and we 
have made amendments to the 
narcotics control act whereby 
proceedings on a first offence of 
posession of marijuana can be by 
either summary conviction or 
by indictment. 

This leaves open the possibilities 
of reduced sentences or probation, 
avenues that were not avaialble 
with previous legislation. This is 
an improvement, but is a super¬ 
ficial and inadequate approach 
to the problem. 

An enquiry has been launched 
into the non-medical use of drugs, 
and an interum report wall be 
presented within six months. The 
final report is expected in two 
years. 

The members of this commis¬ 
sion have been appointed by the 
government; and the frame of 
reference of the study was set 
forth by the government, but the 
members are to pursue their re¬ 
search and accumulate their re¬ 
sults in an atmosphere free from 
government influence. 

It has become evident that this 
problem cannot be solved by the 
enforcement of these laws alone, 
and that the root of the trouble is 
something that pervades our 
society and effects it as a whole. 

This is an urgent problem, and 
that is why we requested the in¬ 
terim report in six months, even 
though the members of the com¬ 
mission ■ were reluctant to offer 
their conclusions until they had 
completed their inquiry and had 
the time to analyze their data 
thoroughly. 

When the results of the investi¬ 
gation are submitted, the govern¬ 
ment will amend or repeal what¬ 
ever laws seem to require modi¬ 
fication. 

QUESTION: Does it not seem 
incongruous that even though the 
laws are being questioned, they 
are nonetheless being very strictly 
enforced? 

MUNRO: The present laws 

have been in existence for a long 
time, and were drafted before 
much was known on the question. 
It is the challenge of government 
to change' our laws in an enlight¬ 
ened manner, and we cannot do 
do so until more is known, 
known 

QUESTION: Would it not be 
better to suspend than to enforce 
a law that is in doubt'' 

MUNRO: Many of the laws 

now in effect are due for a change. 
Is it wise to render a large part 
of our society law-less because 
the laws are obsolete'.’ None of 
us is perfect 

QUESTION: What will be the 
cost of undertaking this investi¬ 
gation into the non-medical use of 
drugs? 

MUNRO. Somewhere between 
one-half and one million dollars. 


QUESTION: How much is it 
costing the government to enforce 
the present laws on pot? 

MUNRO: The total cost of law 
enforcement is in the vicinity of 
40 million dollars. Just what por¬ 
tion of this is involved in the en¬ 
forcement of the narcotics act is 
difficult to determine. 

QUESTION: How much tax 

revenue is the government losing 
because it has not legalized pot? 

MUNRO: (laughs) Lots, but 

how much, I don’t know. 

QUESTION: Would you please 
be more specific with your an¬ 
swer with regards to the repeal¬ 
ing of the laws on pot?. I was in¬ 
quiring specifically about pot, 
and you answered in sweeping 
terms, dealing with society as a 
whole. 

MUNRO: I understood that you 
were asking about something 
which applied to society as a 
whole. The only way that I can 
be more specific about your 
question is that the established 
authority has persisted in its be¬ 
lief that marijuana is harmful. 
Until we have evidence to the con¬ 
trary, we cannot alter the laws 
governing its use. 

QUESTION: The very small 
amounts of money being allocated 
in old-age pensions, totally inade¬ 
quate to meet the needs of our 
people does not seem to be con¬ 
sistent with the much-mouthed 
tenet that we are living in a just 
society. How do you explain this? 

MUNRO: I’ll be the first to 
acknowledge that inflation, among 
other things, has rendered the 
old-age pensions totally inade¬ 
quate to meet many needs. 

This amount will be increased 
in the near future, but I can’t say 
exactly when. The Canada assis¬ 
tance plan is available to help 
people living in high-cost areas. 

Our benefit structures here in 
Canada represent approximately 
12 percent of our gross national 
product, which is far better than 
most of the countries of the world. 
Even so, I agree that it is not 
enough, and changes must be 
made. 

QUESTION: What is the govern¬ 
ment stand on Indians? The sit¬ 
uation even within a hundred-and- 
fifty miles of Toronto the Good is 
terrible, and many women who 
would normally live die in 
childbirth due to the poor medical 
facilities available. 

Doctors who come into the area 
are paid only 10 dollars a patient, 
and don’t care to to a good job. 
Since the government does not 
bring an end to this situation it is 
responsible for the death of many 
Indians. 

MUNRO: That’s a pretty harsh 
indictment of the Canadian people, 
for is not the government the 
agent of the Canadian people? It 
is Canadian society that is to blame 
for the death of those Indians. 

To say that politicians don't 
care for the problems of the 
people is wrong. Does the change 
from private life to public life 
make such a profound change in 
people that they no longer care 
about their fellow-man? I doubt 
it. 

We re spending more money on 
Indian health than ever before. 
We have taken a good look at 
many isolated settlements in the 
territories and the northern part 
of the provinces, and instituted 
crash programs to set up clinics 
in these areas, and install per¬ 
manent doctors in areas where 
beforehand no medical facilities 
were available at all 

We have contacted many of the 
medical schools across Canada 
and have entered into agreements 
with them to improve the services 
in the north Sure, there s lots to 
be done, but we re working as 
quickly as we can in this area. 

QUESTION: You said that 

Indian health service improve¬ 


ments are being concentrated in 
the isolated settlements in the 
far north. What happens to the 
Indian settlements nearer the 
cities, and what happens to the 
Indians who leave the reserves 
to study in the cities? Who covers 
the Indian’s health requirements 
in the cities? 

MUNRO: The department of 
Indian affairs, with the provin 
cial government, is responsible 
for Indians' welfare. Only that 
which concerns their health is 
under the jurisdiction of my de¬ 
partment. 

There is a change coming about 
where the Indians prefer to have 
the same access to services as 
all Canadians, and this change is 
being made in the department of 
Indian affairs and northern devel¬ 
opment, where the stated inten¬ 
tion is to eventually do away with 
the Indian act altogether. 

The federal government has to 
assume the ultimate cost of In¬ 
dian education. 

QUESTION: Due to the con¬ 
centration of efforts in the north, 
many Indians closer to the cities 
lose out. 

MUNRO: The administration 
of services to these Indians is 
done through a cost-sharing ar¬ 
rangement with the provinces. 
Those Indians who are unable to 
pay their share of their medical 
premium will be considered as 
indigents, and the government 
will pay their premium. 

QUESTION: That doesn’t leave 
me anywhere. 

MUNRO: That might not leave 
you anywhere, but that’s the sit¬ 
uation. 

QUESTION: Are you planning 
a review of the baby-bonus set¬ 
up? 

MUNRO: Many agencies, 

among them the economic council 
of Canada, agree that the dis¬ 
tribution of government funds by 
a universal payment method is 
not alleviating the poverty prob¬ 
lem in Canada. The money is not 
reaching the needy, and these 
programs have to be re-designed. 

QUESTION: Whenever the 

government has a problem it 
seems to set up a royal commis¬ 
sion to study the question, and 
the issue is then allowed to be¬ 
come dormant. The Carter com¬ 
mission inquiry into taxation is a 
prime example of this. Will 
any of the Carter commission’s 
recommendations ever be applied? 

MUNRO: Some tax reforms 
suggested by the Carter commis¬ 
sion will be brought forth at the 
next session of Parliament. 
Though Dr. Carter said that to be 
effective all of his recommenda¬ 
tions must be accepted, being in an 
all-or-nothing position is untenable, 
and we will apply whatever re 
commendations we feel are needed 
at this time. 

QUESTION: We all know 

many things in Canada are bad, 
and that lots of things are re¬ 
quired to improve them. Why is 
nothing being done, now? 

MURO: We are doing things 
that may not be evident to you, 
as well as the various amend¬ 
ments criminal code, languages 
bill—we have already brought 
into effect. This next session of 
parliament will see a good many 
more improvements. 

QUESTION: What is the Cana¬ 
dian government's position with 
regards to a civil or military 
draft? 

MUNRO: The government 

does not support any form of draft. 

QUESTION: It seems to take 
so long to get any concrete im¬ 
provements into effect, the in¬ 
action of government in many 
fields is frustrating, and little 
evidence of progress is shown 
It seems hopeless. 

MUNRO: It's not all that hope¬ 
less (laughter). Why don't you do 
vour work here in school in two 



OTTAWA (CUP) - A judge 
dismissed trafficking charges ag¬ 
ainst a Carleton University stid- 
ent here Wednesday (October 22) 
on the grounds that he was trap¬ 
ped into the offence by an RCMP 
officer who had become his “frie¬ 
nd”. Gordon Shipley, 22 was 
charged with selling $30 worth of 
hashish to RCMP undercover age¬ 
nt Larry Lowes 

But Lowes testified he thou¬ 
ght Shipley a naive person, who 
respected him as a sort of ‘big 
brother', and also said he had 
borrowed $10 from the student 
refusing to return it until Shipley 
got him some drugs. 

J udge McAndrew dismissed 
the case, ruling that ‘without 
(Lowe’s) inducerants the accused 
would not have trafficked in 
drugs,” and that the duty of an 
undercover agent is not to man¬ 
ufacture crime. 

The crown is considering an 
appeal. 


MUNRO 


months and get the hell out of 
here and help us to cure the prob¬ 
lems, instead of taking three or 
four years to get your degree? 

We can’t go ahead and discard 
all that we have, for we must 
work within the existing frame¬ 
work, and this takes time. The 
democratic confrontation of var¬ 
ious ideals and the resulting dialog 
takes time. 

QUESTION. Is the federal 
government going to ban the use 
of DDT and the practice of wire¬ 
tapping? 

MUNRO: The control of DDT 
is in the provincial realm, and 
though Ontario has nominally 
banned its use, it has made so 
many exceptions to this ban 
that it is ineffective. 

I’d like to see stronger mea¬ 
sures put into effect on the use of 
DDT and other similar products. 

The minister of justice has in¬ 
stituted a ban on wiretapping 
with his amendments to the crim¬ 
inal code, and I strongly endorse 
these controls on the invasion of 
our privacy. 

QUESTION: Can the tactics 
used by the local narcotics squads 
be construed to be compatible 
with our just society? 

MUNRO: The just society is 
something to which we must all 
aspire, something that is perpet¬ 
ually a little out of reach, an ideal 
that causes a constant improve¬ 
ment of our lot. 


The Purple Oniou 

1037 View St. 



presents 

SATURDAY 

THE NEON LIGHTED 
PEOPLE 

DRESS: Jackets and 
Ties, Please 
RESERVATIONS: 
382-0222 386-0011 


B.C. SOUND & 
RADIO SERVICE 

SALES & SERVICE 

1 Car Radios - Transistor Radios? 
Record Players 
Tape Recorders 
Stereo Tape Players 
For Car, Boat or Home 

"Always a.Place to Park" 
383-4731 931 Fort StraatJ 


MAYCOCK OPTICAL 
DISPENSARY 

1327 Broad St. (at Johnson) 

10% DISCOUNT 

for Uvic Students and Faculty 

Instant Optical Repairs 

One-day Prescription Service 

Eye Examination by appointment with an Eye 
Specialist 

Free Eye Examinations under B.C. Medical Plan 
Credit Terms 

Open All Day Monday through Saturday 

CONTACT LENSES 
384-7651 


RUSS HAY BICYCLE SHOP 

Specializing in 10-Speed Bicycles. 

2542 Government 384 - 4722 


Bhang, Bhang! 
And you live. 


old haiku 
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REVIEW' Finnegan’S c Wake By Barry Friesen 


I suppose if you trapped 
Lewis Carroll, sobered him up, 
doubled his intelligence, tripled 
his imagination, locked him up 
in a small room in a dusty 
Dublin boarding house, and told 
him to expand “Jabberwocky" 
into II volumes, the result might 
somehow be similar to what Mary 
Ella Bute did to us last Sunday 
night in her film version of 
Passages from James Joyce’s 
Finnegan’s Wake. But then again, 
maybe not. 

The main point of agreement 
about this, the UVic Film 
Society’s second presentation, 
seems to be that whether you 
don’t-understand/dislike-it or 
don’t-understand/d o like it, 
there are few films that are even 
remotely similar in content or 
style (if anyone cares .to make 
the distinction anymore). Watch¬ 
ing an English movie with English 
subtitles is practically a unique 
experience, and it is this sense of 
difference which either capti¬ 
vates your stunned attention or 
repels you to the point of leav¬ 
ing (as several dozen did Sunday 
night). 


in a way, we were prepared 
for the fragmented mental exlax 
of Finnegan’s Wake by the bowel- 
constricting short shown just 
before. As a sort of reversal 
foreshadowing, whoever chose 
Roberto Enrico’s Incident at 
Owl Creek to precede Finnegan’s 
Wake performed a rather brilliant 
feat of juxta position. Incident 
is a trip, depicting a hero who 
gets high on the immanence of 
his own death. The film ex¬ 
pands the time lapse between 
the mental realization of death 
and its physical fact. There is 
nothing in Incident but fierce, 
desperate, hopeless action. A 
man is hanged, and despite the 
ferociousness of his mental lust 
to escape and live, he dies. 

Finnegan’s Wake is really the 
same film in negation. Language 
is the beginning, the end, and 
the eternal fragmented boredom 
in between. Joyce seemed to 
conceive of Finnegan’s life as an 
extended linguistic self-manipula¬ 
tion. Mary Bute further refines 
Finnegan out of existence by 
symbolizing Joyce’s symbols. 
The result is an anti-trip, cata¬ 


pulting the audience away from 
life instead of into it, with 
nothing to think about except 
the meaning of meaninglessness 
and nothing to watch except 
.Mary Bute watching Joyce do 
push-ups with his tongue. 

All of which is not to say 
that phonetic gymnastics can t 
be fun, but only that for many 
people two hours of exploring 
punny possibilities leads to a 
sense of innocuousness rather 
than excitement. Finnegan’s 
Wake is in this regard unique 
among modern films, in that it 
• is virtually sexless. My impres¬ 
sion of Finnegan (and perhaps 
Joyce?) is that his idea of making 
love would probably consist of a 
choral recitation of the latin 
names of the human genitalia. 
Or at best, instead of a post- 
coital cigarette or raid on the 
refrigerator, Finnegan (or Joyce) 
would probably settle back, turn 
to his mistress and say, “Well, 
this is what happened . . .’’ 

But there is a definite positive 
value to w atching something like 
Finnegan’s Wake, though it is 
more therapeutic than artistic. 


The film focuses on the way in 
which we use language as a sort 
of communal security blanket, 
permitting ourselves only the 
limited symbolic sensations of 
reality that we can stand. And 
responding to life in terms of 
the things themselves seems to be 
a fairly prevalent life-style, es¬ 
pecially perhaps among those 
who like to go to films such 
as this one. 

The therapeutic aspect of the 
film enters with the obvious 
awareness of both Mary Bute and 
Joyce that we rely for our own 
security on the constancy of our 
symbolic systems: a word must 
be used in the way we are ac¬ 
customed to hearing it used if we 
are to retain a secure sense of 
what is happening. So what 
happens when, as in Finnegan’s 
Wake, language is used according 
to its greatest number of possible 
meanings rather than its smallest 
number? 

First of all, we feel the neces¬ 
sary sense of disorientation. We 
i use words to symbolize a firm 
relationship between ourselves 
and the world, and when some¬ 


one uses those words creatively, 
we are forced to find something 
“real” inside ourselves to depend 
upon. If this kind of self-re-eva¬ 
luation rather than boredom was 
the result of Finnegan’s W'ake, 
the value of watching it is ob¬ 
vious. Anyway, Finnegan’s Wake 
is a good experience for any of 
us who have acquired the college- 
level neurotic awe for that parti¬ 
cular aspect of our environment 
which is embodied and represent¬ 
ed by language. 


Con'tfrom Page 16 
ful as this last one. Any violence 
would undo the good that come 
from the first held this month. It 
would be unfortunate if there 
was a backlash because of irres¬ 
ponsible violence ... Thank you 
MR. TRUDEAU for lowering the 
voting age to eighteen. Now, if 
we can only convince MR. W. A. 

C. BENNETT that the drinking 
age should be lowered to the 
same age we will have something 
.... JOHN SANFORD once said: 
“He that goeth to bed with dogs 
ariseth with fleas.” 



JI%© 

l>©GPFfS 

by 

mary 

morgan 


CENTAURESS 


ICEWORM 


He is a winding occlusion 
in a crystal hush; 
movements are his life-work. 

Eyes along his body's length 
search always for variations 
in the colour white: 

white of the segments, sky 
and snow of his self, 
and whatever else there is. 


She is a painter of crescents 
on smooth surfaces, 
a satellite of knowledge 
to a world 

sprawled upon its back. 

In mists of heat 
we prance over the sand, 
scarcely marking its flatness. 

Those wiser to the middle zone 
shun stone and rock, 
however small: 

as the moon goes down like iron 
she waits near water, 
a splinter of leftover light. 
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THE DEN 


fr/f, £ X BARBER-STYLISTS • TO MEN 

644 Yates St Phone 385-0713 

Hallowe’en: * 

Soc Hop — Slug | 

* 

UPPER AND LOWER SUB 8:00 to 12:00 * 

* 

BARCUSESWILLING .50 * 

SLUG - .25 (extra) * 

A ^ ^ ^ k|a ^ ^ ^ ^ «,f^ ^ ^ ^ 
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fabulous 






laWMff 

,.WJ0 


fashion boutique 

DRESSES - ^ Price! 
$12.98 to $22.98 


9 To 5:30 Daily, 9 To 9 Fridays 

1320 Government Street 386-9622 


TIRED OF SNUGLING 
UP TO JUST A GLASS ? 
TRY US 

Entertainment Nitely! 


6PM - 2AM 

NO COVER CHARGE 
BEFORE 9:00 

After 9 PM, cover charge 

deducted from foo() bill. 


My Two Rip Day 

■■ £ ■ ^^ RIP stands for “Recomit 

H||S ations Influence Progress”. 

® ® __ >i. nro i 


by Bert Weiss 

There is a definite need on our 
campus to have a better under¬ 
standing with our professors: with 
, this in mind, I would like to or¬ 
ganize a program where 6 to 8 
people each week ask one prof 
and his wife out to dinna 1 at the 
COMMONS DINING HALL. The 
dinner would be followed by an 
hour or so of discusions on any¬ 
thing. The idea is to meet prof¬ 
essors from other courses and to 
expand our scope of knowledge 
about other courses. If you are 
interested in this program please 
leave your name in my pigeon 
hole in the SUB .... Did anyone 
catch the FROST SHOW that had 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELLJR. 
on itSaid Powell," 1 am prob - 
ably the only living American, 

■ black or white, that just does¬ 
n’t give a damn .... You people 
in the residences should keep in 
mind that you are all members 
of the AMS and that you have a 
say in how money is spent. Also 
if you have a beef against the pol¬ 
icy of the REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY why don’t you make 
the effort to be heard through the 
facilities that there ahead y are 
instead of creating a separate 
system?....Anyone that missed the 
HISTORY UNIONS BALLOON 
DEBATE, missed a very funny 
debate. All four profs that took 
partweregoodbutMr. C. COWAN 


RIP stands for “Recommend¬ 
ations Influence Progress”. Last 
year the EUS sponsored a RIP 
Day for the purpose of giving 
the ED students their oppurtunity 
to make comments about any¬ 
thing iconnected with Education 
(Faculty, programs, Books etc.) 

The date has not been set as 
yet but will likely occur during 
the week of November 24th — 
the first week after the Fall 
Practicum. 

Booths will be set up through¬ 
out the MacLaurin Building j and 
other buildings, probably in the 
S.U.B. There will be tape re¬ 
corders available if a person just 
wants to speak his peice, but it 
would be preferred that he writes 
out his comments — critical or 
favourable. 

won it with his taking the role of 
ADOLPH HILTER singing GOD 
SAVE THE QUEEN ... I 
wonder if anyone realizes 
that there are rooms set aside in 
the CLERIHUE BUILDING for 
study?With the LIBRARY being 
as crowded as it is and the 

RESERVE READING ROOM 
noisier than the lounge, it might 
be the ideal place to study .... 
There are two soc hops on 
FRIDAY NIGHT that should be 
of interest to UVIC students; one 
in the SUB and the other at the 
JUBILEE NURSES RESIDENCE 
.... Let’s hope that the next 
MORATORIUM DAY isaspeace- 


NOVEMBER 1 - SATURDAY 

10 am - 10 pm 


Royal Auto Sales 


GIANT 


PUBLIC 


1805 Blanshard St. 

GIANT GIANT GIANT GIANT GIANT GIANT 

AUCTION 

PUBLIC PUBLIC PUBLIC PUBLIC PUBLIC 


200 CARS 



PRICED FROM 
ONE DOLLAR TO 
TEN THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE 

Watch for posters on the SUB NOTICE BOARD. We have imported auctioneers from the East who are 
used to WHOLESA LE PRICES. 

We have anxious and desperate dealers, public and private, who are out to give away 200 vehicles Come 
and bid with Mainland. Interior, and Island Dealers. 


Dealers Welcome 
Public Welcome 


DAYLE ENTERPRISES LTD. 
Beside the Arena and behind Royal Auto Sales 

on Caledonia - Between Blanshard & Quadra 


Phone: 386 -1711 
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SAFE 
AT LAST 

Well, Men, there’s a good 
chance that after the next meet¬ 
ing of the SUB management 
board, we’ll have contraceptive 
machines in the washroom in the 

SUB! 

The Executive Council decid¬ 
ed to support the installation 
of condom vending machines at 
recent meeting, in response to a 
letter from Dr. H.K. Kennedy, 
Director of the Divison of Vener- 
al Disease Control, suggesting 
that such machines be introduc¬ 
ed into “the male washroom of 
your building.” 

In the letter he said, “Very 
little veneral disease occurs in 
university students, probably be¬ 
cause they do not associate with 
that element of society in which 
V.D. is spread . . . the primary 
use of the condom is for single 
status individuals for contracep¬ 
tion and it would be desirable 
to install these vending machines 
in your institution because most 
of the people using your institu¬ 
tion fall within this single status 
category.” 

In a quick survey conducted 
during the midst of the Playboy 
Bunny Bash Saturday night most 
students were in favour of the 
installation of the machines. 

“I think they’re a really good 
idea,” said one young Hefnerian. 
The band playing downstairs, a 
Vancouver group called “The 
Friendly Cactus” said, “Yeah, 
that’s cool. We’re for sexuality 
and everything else. Why not?” 
“Why?” responded the female 
singer. 

One of the snugly little bun¬ 
nies said to the Martlet, “I don’t 
believe in birth control. It’s a 
good idea, but. . .” 

One alumnus of the university, 
who wished to remain anony¬ 
mous, said, “I’m frankly shocked 
and appalled, certainly ... I feel 
that this will result in a terrible 
increase in this heinous promis¬ 
cuity which appears to be the 
Curse of Our Time. It can only 
result in vengeance from heaven 
in form of Plague, Pestilence, 
Hangnails, Etc.” 

Administration President, Bruce 
Partridge, who is also being in¬ 
stalled this week, was unavailable 
for comment. 

NOTICE 

to all team managers and 
athletic clubs. 

If you want your team or club 
to be publicized, a report on the 
game or event should be placed 
on the Martlet office or in the 
Martlet box in the SUB, c /o 
Brian Butters, Soprts Editor, 
fore noon on Mondays. 


SPO&7S 


HOCKEY OPENERS by 

FRIDAY! 

UVic’s hockey Vikings on Fri¬ 
day night play the first game of 
the season against last year’s 
champions of the Vancouver Is¬ 
land Hockey League, Stocker’s 
North Americans. The game 
starts at 8:00 p.m. at the Esqui- 
malt Sporty Centre and admis¬ 
sion is free to all UVic students 
who produce A.M.S. cards. 

The Vikings have 28 scheduled 
games this year; 14 in the local 
V.I.H.L. and 14 in the Western 
Canada Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association. 

After having played a round 
of exhibition games last year 
with W.C.I.A.A. teams, Vikings 
are looking forward to a good 
year in that league. Local com¬ 
petition in the V.I.H.L. should 
prepare them for their confer¬ 
ence games. 

This year’s Vikings crew has a 
core of players who played last 
year for UVic. On defence Stan 


Brian Butters 

Ruzicka, Jim Haddrell, Ralph 
Halsall and Paul Hanson are back, 
while veteran forwards include 
Carl Naso Lance Foreman, Bill 
Westover, Gary Hales and Bob 
Buie. 

Goal-keeping chores will be 
split between Greg Larsen and 
rookie Fred Tenisci of Trail. 
This year’s list of rookies is long 
but promising. Terry Yellowegga 
and Hugh Trask hail from Ques- 
nel, John Hughes, George Smith 
and Mike Leonard from the Koot- 
enays, Larry Hackman, Dave Cou¬ 
sins and Dwight Folk from the 
Okanogan, Doug Carter from 
Powell River, and Dave Todd, 
Paul Morrison and Len Briggs from 
Victoria. 

As admission is free this year 
for all Vikings games, a large 
university crowd is expected. Vi¬ 
kings manager Wayne Peller in¬ 
vites all students to bring wine¬ 
skins, women, and shit-disturbers 
to Friday night’s game. 


UVIC CLOBBERS T-BIRDS 

On Saturday, at Thunderbird In other weekend rugby ac- 


Stadium in Vancouver, the UVic 
Vikings rugby team proved that 
UVic produces better rugby play¬ 
ers than U.B.C. They aid it by 
clobbering U.B.C.’s collegiate sch¬ 
edule. UVic scorers were Ted 
Hardy, with two tries, two con¬ 
verts and a penalty goal, and 
Center Dave Leonard who scored 
a try. 


tion, the Norsemen defeated Co- 
wichan in a First Division con¬ 
test by a score of 11 -6 to gain a 
tie for first place in that divi¬ 
sion, while the Second Division 
Saxons won out over Cowichan’s 
second XV, 16-13. Saxons also 
are in first place in their division. 


CAREERS IN METEOROLOGY - DEPARTMENT 
OF TRANSPORT-METEOROLOGICAL BRANCH 


BACHELOR LEVEL GRADUATES (majors & honours) 
PHYSICS AND MATHEMATICS - PHYSICS 
ENGINEERING PHYSICS 

GENERAL SCIENCE GRADUATES WITH PHYSICS 
AND MATHEMATICS 

Interviews on Campus — Date - November 7 — 12, 1969 

DETAILS & ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
A VAILABLE A T YOUR PLACEMENT OFFICE 


,\C Sf ff 

Public 

J X '<■ ! 

Service 


of 

'0* 

Canada 



Auto Sports Club 

The UVIC Auto Sports Club points. After a run-off for second 
held its Second Reliability Run place, Ian Barnes broke the tie 
of the year in the Elliot Parking to retain second place in a Trials 
Lot on Sunday, October 26. First HI. Denis Wende in his Volvo' 
place was won by Gerry Green placed third. The next club event 
in his Cooper with only 8 penalty will be a rally on Nov. 16. 




sub IMm^e \iv\c 
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The Coming Scene 


BY MIKE FARR 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

TREASURE VAN '69 

Don't forget Nov. 3 — 7 in the 
SUB Upper Lounge from 12 — 5 
and 7 — 10pm. For those special 
Christmas gifts that you can't get 
anywhere else; try the goods at 
TREASURE VAN. We'd like to 
see you there. 

This is the last year for TRE¬ 
ASURE VAN at U. Vic as WUSC 
has decided to discontinue their 
sponsorship. I hope some other 
organization picks it up as it has 
proved in the past, as it will this 
year i'm sure, to be a worthwhile 
event. 

GLENN YARBROUGH 

The Activities Council is bring¬ 
ing this great singer, to U. Vic on 
Wednesday, Nqvember 5. Taking 
place at the gymnasium from 
8 pm till 10pm, tickets are avail¬ 
able at the SUB General Office. 

WALK VOLUNTEERS 

MILES FOR MILLIONS is 
only a matter of two weeks 
away. The committee in charge 
of this walk has set up office in 
Clubs Room C of the S.U.B. 
Anyone interested in helping 
with the organization of the walk 
is encouraged to enquire at Room 
C. 

XMAS CARDS 

Once again, the University has 
produced a special Christmas 
card for use by faculty, staff and 
students. It's cheaper ($1.50 a 
dozen) than comparable cards 
from other sources and uses a 
motif in 3 colours. The card is 
now on sale at the SUB. 


SUGGESTIONS? 

POLITICAL SCIENCE FOR¬ 
UM would like some guidance 
concerning the type of speakers 
the students of U. Vic would like 
to hear. If you have any sug¬ 
gestions to whom you would 
like to have appear at U. Vic 
would you please leave a mes- 
age for me in the Martlet Office. 
It doesn't matter how 'far-out' 
your idea of a speaker is we 
would just like to know whom 
you want? 

QUEST OF INNER SPACE 

DR. LAMPERT DOLPHIN, a 

research physicist from Stanford 
University will be speaking on 
"Quest of Inner Space" -12:30, 
Monday, November 3 in MAC 
144. This is sponsored by the 
Varsity Christian Fellowship & 
the Campus Crusade for Christ. 


VICTORIA'S CHINATOWN 

MR. WILLIAM HOOSOM, 
Victoria's Assistant City Manager 
will talk on "Urban Renewal as it 
Affects Victoria's Chinatown" 
on Monday, November 3rd, in 
Cornett 108. He begins at 
12:30 pm. 


SECULARISM 

12:30, Tuesday, November 4 
in Clubs A & B, there will be a 
panel and small groups discussion 
on "CHRISTIAN SECULAR¬ 
ISM" with Dr. Frank Peters, 
Gary Wickett and two students. 

FISHY TALE 

The Department of Bacteri¬ 
ology and Biochemistry presents 
PROFESSOR T. D. D. GROVES 
who will speak on "Fish Growth 
and Nutrition". This will be on 
November 4, at 7:30 pm in 
Craigdarroch 206. 

AL 


MEN'S FLOORHOCKEY 

Team entries will be accepted 
up to 9:15 pm of Thursday Oct¬ 
ober 30th. Competitions will get 
underway at that time. 

LADIES' VOLLEYBALL 

The Ladies' Volleyball League 
is scheduled to continue this 
Monday, November 3rd. At the 
gymnasium, starting time is 
7:45 pm. 

EXTRAMURAL 

ATHLETICS 

Hockey Vikings will open 
their season this Friday in a 
game against the Stockers. This 
will be played at the Esquimalt 
Arena starting at 8:00 pm. Ad¬ 
mission is free on presenting 
your AMS Card. 

Cross Country teams trom tne 
W.C.I.A.A. will converge on Vic¬ 
toria this Saturday to compete 
in the Western Canadian Cham¬ 
pionships. 

Rugby Vikings will play the 
rough and dirty JBAA team this 
Saturday, November 1 at U. Vic. 
The bell rings at 2:30. 

The U. Vic. soccer team will 
play the Hourigans on Saturday 
at Central. Game time is 8:00 (?). 
This time (and maybe location) 
are subject to debate. Do they 
have lights at Central or is the 
game being played at 2:00 pm or 
is it being played at Royal Ath¬ 
letic? 

The Uvic Soccer team (Div¬ 
ision 11) will be playing Tillicum 
at U. Vic on Sunday, November 

2. Kick-off will be 2:15. 

CLUBS 

ANGLICAN CLUB 

The Canterbury (Anglican) 
Club meets every Thursday in 
the Library, Room 203 at 12:30. 
Anyone interested may attend. 

ANTHRO-SOC CLUB 

The Anthro-Soc. Club will 
meet at 12:30 pm Monday, 
November 3rd in Cornett 108. 
Topic discussed by Mr. William 
Hooson, a town planner in Vic¬ 
toria's Chinatown. 


INTRAMItr 

athletics 
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TALISMAN 
MUSIC STUDIO 

SPECIAL - GRETCH GUITAR 
New $795. NOW $349. 

Used Epiphone & Gibsons 

20% OFF all new list prices with this ad 


939 Yates 


384-9222 
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BIOLOGY CLUB 

The Biology Club meets each 
Tuesday, 12:30 in Elliot 601. 

CHINESE STUDENTS ASSOC¬ 
IATION 

The Chinese Students Assoc¬ 
iation would like to welcome all 
students to join us every twc 
weeks on Tuesdays at 12:30 pm, 
Clearihue 207. The next general 
meeting will be held on Nov¬ 
ember 4. 

CURLING CLUB 

Uvic Curling Club has posted 
their draw for this Saturday, 
November 1. The list is on the 
Athletics Bulletin Board in the 
SUB. 

DIVING CLUB 

There is an important meeting 
of the Diving Club in Elliot 061, 
Monday November 3, to discuss 
and finalize the BAMFIELD trip. 
Dive this weekend to Henderson 
Pt. Meet 10:00 am, Sunday, Nov. 
2 in Elliot Parking Lot. 

FENCING CLUB 

The Fencing Club will meet 
every Thursday evening at 8:00 
PM in P Hut. Everyone is wel¬ 
come, experienced or not. 


FILM-MAKING 

On Friday, October 31 at 
12:30 in CLE 203 there will be a 
meeting of all people interested 
in film making. Everyone is wel¬ 
come. 

FOLKDANCING 

Meeting night has been 
changed to Tuesday, 7:30 - 9:30 
in the SUB. (Further directional 
signs will be posted therein). 
Everyone's welcome anytime, or 
just come and watch. 

HAM, ANYONE? 

If you're interested in becom¬ 
ing a radio operator or interested 
in morse code you are encour¬ 
aged to turn up in Elliot 163 
Thursday at noon. There are, at 
present, 5 radio operators and 
anyone has the opportunity to 
take the DOT Test (Department 
of Transport and Radio Operat¬ 
ing Licence). 

SEATTLE EXCURSION 

On November 21, 22, and 
23rd, the Player's Club is spon¬ 
soring a trip to Seattle. Already 
lined up are 3 performances: 
'Your Own Thing' (a musical 
similar to the theme of Hair), 
'The Three Sisters' by Chekov 
is a tragic-comedy presented by 
the Seattle Rep. as is 'Joe Egg', 
ian avante garde production. The 
approximate cost has been set at 
$25. 

Equity Actor, CLAYTON 
CORZATTE, will be running a 
Workshop Theatre for Player's 
Club on November 10 in the 
Pheonix. He will be appearing 
in both of the Seattle Rep pro¬ 
ductions to be seen in Seattle. 
SKI CLUB 

Meeting today at 12:30 p.m. 
in Elliot 168. 

Next meeting will be on Nov¬ 
ember 13, same time and same 
place. The ' Where It's At ' direc¬ 
torate will be given out to the 
Ski Club at this time. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
IS 

COWING 


You may sign up now for the 
Xmas trip to Bogus Basin in 
Idaho at the end of December 
and beginning of January. If 
you're interested in going con¬ 
tact Lynne Brassington through 
the SUB. 

WANT TO ACT? 

In the 'Experimental Theatre', 
the Player's Club will be holding 
auditions for their November pro¬ 
ductions. Everyone is welcome 
to try out. Friday at 12:30 p.m. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

SLUG 

The Slug Cabaret will be held 
in the SUB Upper Lounge Fri¬ 
day, from 8:00 - 12:00. Admis¬ 
sion is 30 cents, with drinks 3 
for $1.00. A.M.S. cards must be 
shown and only those over 21 
will be admitted. 

Folk singer, DENIS JOHN¬ 
STON, will provide the enter¬ 
tainment. 

STUDENT FILM SOCIETY 

On Sunday, November 2nd, 
at 8:00 p.m., in MAC 144, the 
U. Vic film society will present 
the film ' Salvatore Guiliano '. di¬ 
rected by Rossi. 

Next week, the film 'Paris 
Belongs To Us', directed by Ri- 
vette, will be shown. 

SOC HOP 

The Hallowe'en Soc Hop will 
be held at the SUB on Friday 
evening from 8-12 p.m. 

TWO GENTS 

Sights and sounds from the 
wilder days of the American 
West are being restored in the 
University of Victoria theatre 
department, in preparation for 
the first production of the 1969- 
70 season. 

The Phoenix Theatre opener 
is Two Gents, an adaptation of 
Shakespear's comedy Two Gent¬ 
lemen of Verona. It will be per¬ 
formed November 6 through 15 
at 8:30 p.m. Directed by John 
Krich (of Victoria Fair fame), 
the tickets for this show will be 
$2.00 with special $1.00 student 
rates for Monday through Thurs¬ 
day. The number to call for reser¬ 
vations is 477-4821. 

NOON HOUR CONCERT 

On November «4, at 12:30, in 
MAC 144 there will be a con¬ 
cert by students of the Depart¬ 
ment of Music and students of 
the Victoria Conservatory. 

CUDL FESTIVAL 

The National Festival for the 
Canadian University Dramatic 
League will be held in Ottawa 
on Feb. 8-14. The Local Dis¬ 
play (not to be called festival) 
will be held on Nov. 27 - 29th 
in the Pheonix Theatre. Each 
evening will have 3 one act plays. 


HOMECOMING ACTIVITIES 

The Homecoming Dance will 
be held at the Crystal Gardens 
on November 7. Playing will be 
the Ambassadors and Barcuse- 
willing.Tickets are $3.50 a couple 
and they are available at the SUB 
General Office now. 

The annual Pancake Breakfast 
and Log Saw will be held next 
Saturday, November 8 at Clover 
Point. Times are 7:30 a.m. till 
9:30 a.m. 


In the evening there will be a 
Beef and Beer Barbecue at the 
SUB. The charge will be $1.75 a 
person. 


WINE AND CHEESE PARTY 

On Saturday, November 1st, 
3:00 - 7:00 p.m., there will be 
the Official Opening of the Sig¬ 
nal Hill Creative Centre at 1705 
Esquimalt Road. This will give 
anyone the opportunity to view 
the individual studios set up by 
various artists. 

SYMPHONY 

On November 2 and 3, (3:00 
p.m. and 8:30 p.m. respectively), 
the Victoria Symphony Orchestra 
will present Vladmir Lancman 
on the Violin, Alicia Mitshenko 
Lancman on the piano and Laszlo 
Gati as the conductor. This will 
take place at the Royal Theatre. 
FILM 

World Adventure Tours is 
bringing William Moore and the 
film, 'Portraits of the Orien t' to 
the McPherson Playhouse. Nov¬ 
ember 3, 6:00 and 8:30 p.m. 


A.M.S. TYPEWRITER RENTAL 
SERVICE 

Rates: $ .75 per day 

$2.50 per week (max). 
$1.00 per day overdue 
time 

1. A deposit of $5.00 at the time 
of order. 

2. Machines must be returned 
before 4:30 p.m. on the day 
of expiry. Please be punctual, 
someone may be waiting. 

3. Please report any mechanical 
failures - there will be no 
extra charge unless caused by 
carelessness or deliberate a- 
buse. 

4. A.M.S. cards and one other 
piece of I.D. must be shown. 

Brother Paul 

Cont'd. from Pg. 19 
others they could stuff the 
whole business up their asses, 
packed his bags and took off. 

If indeed there is someone 
else taking McCartney’s place, 
he is doing one helluva good 
job. If there is a change, in his 
voice, it isn’t noticeable. The 
Beatle compositions are still 
among the best in the world 
(even though Lennon is pre¬ 
sumably bearing the brunt of 
composing . If Paul McCartney 
really is still alive and still a 
Beatle, why the over-powering 
interest in death? And why do 
the death symbols seemingly al¬ 
ways mark out McCartney? 


GRANDSON OF 
IVINSTON CHURCHILL 

McPHE RSON PLAYHOUSE 
Saturday November 8 



GLENN 


Yarbrough 


with George MeKehrey 
WED., NOV. 5 
8 - 10 p.m. UVlc GYM 

Stadrwtii: S:S» AMS fanh 

firwnl .UMm d«: UN 
Tteketa anikMe SMcN DNm BM*. 
Mm A rmrnrn 
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BROTHER PAUL* where are you ? 


BY RICK 
WORMALD 


In Delaware, a university stu¬ 
dent decided to write his thesis 
on the Beatles, the group that 
started a whole new sub-culture 
in the Western world. As his 
research progressed, he found 
many peculiarities in the last 
four Beatle albums: SARGEANT 
PEPPER'S LONELY HEARTS 
CLUB BAND, MAGICAL MY¬ 
STERY TOUR, THE BEATLES, 
and ABBEY ROAD. The evi¬ 
dence dug up is almost over¬ 
whelming. Could Paul McCartney 
be dead? _ 

Radio station CKLG in Van¬ 
couver followed this up by in¬ 
vestigating the rumours which 
have been running rampant all 
over the world, and came up with 
such questions as: Why the sud¬ 
den Look alike Paul McCartney 
Contest in England? Why the 
following dumping of beloved 
Jane Asher? And most important 
why the predominant preoccu¬ 
pation with death in their last 
four albums? 

On the cover of Sargeant 
Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 
Band, there is a large letter P 
on the grave with Paul's guitar 
inside it. Paul is holding a black 
instrument (black - the trad¬ 
itional color of death) while the 
others are holding gold instrum¬ 
ents. On the back cover, Paul has 


his back to us while the others 
are all facing us. On the inside 
fold-out, Paul's arm band has the 
initials O.P.D. (in medical terms: 
Officially Pronounced Dead). 
One of the lines FROM A. DAY 
IN THE LIFE reads ''He blew 
his mind out in a car: he didn't 
notice that the lights had 
changed." (The student who 
wrote the thesis came to the 
conclusion that McCartney died 
in an automobile accident in 
November of 1966.) 

On the cover of MAGICAL 
MYSTERY TOUR, Lennon, Har¬ 
rison, and Starr are all wearing 
white costumes while McCartney 
is wearing a black one. On the 
pictures that came inside the 
album, Paul is sitting behind a 
desk with a sign saying "I Was." 
Another picture has the other 
three Beatles with red roses in 
their lapels while Paul has a 
a black rose in his lapel, and is 
holding a bouquet of black 
flowers. The supposed Lennon- 
McCartney composition STRAW¬ 
BERRY FIELDS FOREVER has 
barely audible at the very end. 
When this is played at a faster 
speed, the last line becomes 
clearly audible as "I buried 
Paul." 

The death symbols become 
even more evident. 


The songs in their album THE 
BEATLES literally reak of death. 
In GLASS ONION: . . . Here's 
another Clue for you all, the 

walrus -was Paul.” In the Har¬ 
rison composition STILL MY 

GUITAR GENTLY WEEPS, he 
seems to be criticizing the sec¬ 
recy of Paul's death with such 
lines as ". . . look at you all 
(referring to Lennon and Starr), 
still - my guitar gently weeps.” 
Even more convincing, the mum¬ 
bling in the background of REV¬ 
OLUTION NO. 9, when played 
in reverse, clearly says "turn me 
on dead man.” 

On the cover of ABBEY 
ROAD, Paul is out of step with 
the other three. He is also the 
only one who. does not have any 
shoes on. Lennon's number 
COME TOGETHER has one line 
which reads "got to be good 
looking 'cause he's so hard to 
see.” One could not be much 
harder to see fthanl when he's 
six feet under. 

The Beatles seem to be trying 
to convey something by their 
constant use of death symbols. 


Maybe it has finally gotten 
across after three years of subtle 

hints and clues. 

A voice track of pre-1966 

McCartney and post-1966 Mc¬ 
Cartney was made recently which 
showed a slight change. No 
matter how slight, it is still a 
change. Still another mysterious 
occurrence has been the disap¬ 
pearance of McCartney's once- 
famous dimples. 

A spokesman for the Beatles' 
multi - million dollar company, 
APPLE RECORDS, simply stated 
that it is a "grotesque rumor" 
and that Paul is merely "away on 
vacation.” Lennon, when asked, 
refused to comment at all. 

According to the student who 
wrote the thesis, and those who 
since followed it up with their 
own investigations, Paul McCar- 
died m an automobile accident 
in November of 1966. It was 
decided (presumably by the 
three remaining Beatles) that his 
death should remain a secret, bul 


Brother Paul would have to be 
replaced. Subsequently, the 
"Look alike Paul McCartney” 
Contest was started and an im¬ 
poster was found. He was 
groomed and trained to sound, 
look, and act like !the; real 
McCoy, and his first record de¬ 
but was LADY MADONA. Jane 
Asher was soon dumped and a 
relatively new chick on the scene 
became Mrs. Paul McCartney. 
Since then, Brother Paul has 
literally become a puppet. 

Theoretically, .the whole es¬ 
capade is entirely plausible. But 
what about the alternatives? 
Could it be a publicity stunt? 
(Sensationalism just doesn't 
seem to be their bag.) Could it 
be just a thing with .McCartney, 
such as an infatuation with 
death? (What about the voice 
change and the disappearance of 
dimples? Facial traids don't 
change that early in life.) Could 
McCartney simply have disap¬ 
peared? Perhaps he told the 


Budget Meeting Difficult by Tony Farr 


This year's Budget Meeting 
is very difficult to describe. 
Rather than the normal one-night 
stand (a sixteen-hour meeting), 
this year's meeting is being con¬ 
ducted in as many as four, ses¬ 
sions. The first session was held 
last Sunday and the second was 
(probably last night-well past 
our deadline. 

On Sunday, Amrit Manak and 
Norm Wright presented a motion 
with two main proposals . First, 
all budgets would receive interim 
funds (75% of the budget sub¬ 
mitted BY THE TREASURER), 
and, second, further allocations 
to be bugdeted during four sub¬ 
sequent meetings. 

The purpose behind Manak's 
and Wright's motion was to give 
members of the Assembly, and 
of the Society in general, a rea¬ 
sonable length of time to study, 
analyze and debate the budget. 

The part of the motion grant¬ 
ing interim funds to all depart¬ 
ments was defeated, and was one 
of the reasons George Manning 
opposed a prolonged Budget 
Meeting-he preferred the meet¬ 
ing to be conducted in one, or 
at most two sessions, the second 
to be held Monday evening. 
However, the R. A. decided to 
adopt the schedule of meetings 
provided for in the resolution. 


Because the motion is subject 
to the descretion of the speaker, 
the following schedule of meet¬ 
ings is not definite: 

Wed., Oct. 30 
Sun., Nov. 2 
Wed., Nov. 5 
Sun., Nov. 9. 

On Sunday, the following bu¬ 
dgets were tentatively accepted 
(the first figure is what the R.A. 
decided, the second is the Fin¬ 
ance Committee's proposal): 
Administration: $20,929.00 - 
$20,929.00; SUB: zero - zero; 
Activities: $7,500.00 - $7,500; 
Academic Affairs: $4,00.00 - 
$2,450.00 Education Action 
Committee: $375.00 - $375.00; 
Clubs: $12,500.00 - $11,625.00. 

In debating the Activities 
Budget, Speaker Ian B. McKin¬ 
non (who was not Speaker too 
much of the time) proposed that 
$3,000.00 allocated to two con¬ 
certs under negotiations be cut to 
$1500.00 for one concert plus 
$500.00 for five noon hour acts 
at $100.00 each. After passing 
by one vote, the proposal was 
reconsidered and then was de¬ 
feated by one vote when Drew 
Schroeder, Speaker at the time, 
voted against it. 


The original Academic Affairs 
Budget was am mended to 
$3,050.00, but before that was 
voted on, Ian B. McKinnon made 
another proposal. He suggested 
that the main concern of stu¬ 
dents at the university was aca¬ 
demic, and that the AMS should 
make Academic Affairs a higher 
priority. He moved that Aca¬ 
demic Affairs should receive 
$4,000.00. The motion was tab¬ 
led, as were two controversial 
items (awards banquets and cou- 
cil photographs) earlier. Minutes 
later, the motion was lifted from 
the table, and passed. 

The Clubs Budget provided 
the main debate of the evening. 
For the past week, Clubs mem¬ 
bers had been lobbying for an 
increase in their budget. They 
had originally been given 
$10,300.00, but Amrit Manak 
had upped this to $11,600.00 
after some negotiating. Clubs 
requested $12,500.00 as a min¬ 
imum, and eventually got it. The 
main hassle was over Intramural 
Athletics. Last spring, Uvic stu¬ 
dents voted $6,00 per head to 
Athletics. However, the Athletic 
Directorate didn't give much to 
Intramurals, and the Athletics 
Clubs were in a position whereby 
they had to be included under 
the Clubs Budget of the AMS. 


Extramural Athletics Man, Mike 
Elcock, s'ald that we could only 
wait until next year. Eric Chest- 
erly said he didn't like being 
told that he could not influence 
the spending of his money. 4 
motion proposed by Norm 
Wrighl to force the Athletics 
Directoriate to include Athletic 
Clubs in their budget($3,000.00 
of the $31,000.00 the AMS gives 
the Directorate) was defeated 
The figure of $11,600.00 was 
'defeated then $12,500.00 was 
passed. 

The schedule encompassing 
the four 'new project SUB 2, 
External Teaching Assistance, 
Student Loan Fund and CKVC; 
which was originally at $9,000.00 
was cut to $6,000.00 when it 
was found that the deficit was 
$3,000.00 more than expected. 
By increasing the Academic Af¬ 
fairs and Clubs Budgets by a 
total of $2,500.00, there is now 
only $3,500.00 left, of which it 
is generally believed that at leasl 
$3,000.00 must go to Student 
Assistance. With only $500.00, 
all three remaining projects will, 
be in a terrible position to begin 
from. 

At this stage, it appears as 
though a reasonable length of 


time is going to help prevent the 
forecast reduction in the pre¬ 
vious schedule, and will lead to a 
budget that has been analyzed as 
a whole, and as a document of 
the AMS policy. 

If you're interested in where 
your money is going, see any 
member of the R.A. during the 
next week or so. 

There were two most notable 
quotes during the meeting, which 
started at 2:00. 

At 5:50, Peter Songhursl 
asked, "Have we started on the 
budget, yet?” He is rumored to 
have asked the same question at 
3:00. 

Dennis Johnston, at one po¬ 
int, said, "I am violently against 
thisammendment; I think.” 

Five new members were el¬ 
ected to the Executive Council, 
Sunday afternoon : Mike Farr, 
Tony Farr, Ian J. McKinnon, 
GregiFraser,, and Richard' Ouan. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL 
WORLD TRAVELLER 

Saturday November 8 

McPherson playhouse 


A.M.S. CHARTER FLIGHTS —1370 

VICTORIA TO LONDON RETURN 


Package tours, some including Hong Kong, are available; 
ask us. 


1 . 

May 

1 to June 27 

58 

days 

$265.00 

2. 

May 

25 to June 22 

28 

days 

$265.00 

3. 

June 

15 to July 27 

42 

days 

$265.00 

4. 

July 

19 to Aug. 17 

29 

days 

$305.00 

5. 

May 

2 to 5ept. 5 

18 

weeks 

$265.00 


VICTORIA TO TOKYO RETURN 


6. May 16 to June 5 21 days $315.00 

7. July 8 to July 30 21 days $315.00 


We expect a heavy demand this year, so please book early. 
Applications are now available at the 5.U.B. office. 


Students, faculty, staff, alumni and their immediate re¬ 
latives are eligible. 

All fares include missed flight insurance and transport¬ 
ation to and from Vancouver Airport. 

GENERAL INFORMATION: 

1. A deposit of $50.00 per person is required with app¬ 
lication. 

2. Balance is due 90 days prior to departure. 

3. Children under two years old and not occupying a 
seat travel free. 

4. The present price-war will hopefully result in lower 
fares next year. We have been assured that our fares 
will reflect the lowest rates available and in this case 
we may expect a downward adjustment. 


(sc) 
LH3 
M3 a 
c. 2 
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REVIEW TAe battle of Britain 


The message is simple: don t 
see this film if you are under 35, 
have never heard of Vera Lynn, 
and are generally unable to be¬ 
come dewy-eyed about the 
1940's and the Second World 
War. (If, on the other hand, you 
are none of these, go along and 
have a good evening's gloat.) 

On one level, the film has a 
good deal going for it: an im¬ 
mense budget, some spectacular 
aerial photography, meticulous 
and painstaking research into the 
events of the summer of 1940, 
and an all star cast including 


Laurence Olivier, Michael Red¬ 
grave, Michael Caine, Susannah 
Yorke, Laurence Harvey and 
Adolf Hitler. 

Unfortunately the stars act 
with that air of detatchment 
which comes over people when 
they find that the whole occasion 
is rather beneath them - 
"guest-star-syndrom." For large 
portions of the film, however, 
they remain hidden behind 
oxygen masks, or suitably 
wooden expressions of grim de¬ 
termination in the face of insup¬ 


erable odds. 

Further, the film is marred by 
a heavily patriotic bias. Despite 
a half hearted attempt to see 
Jerry as a basically good egg, the 
martial music and the victory 
rolls are reserved for 'our chaps'- 
although this is in some ways 
preferable to the current fashion 
of presenting the Nazi as man 
between the call of his con¬ 
science and the evil tyranny of 
fascism. 

The less said about the efforts 
to provide 'human interest' the 


by Athienic 

better. B picture situations a- hours and ten minutes of film is 


bound, down to the faithful dog 
who somehow KNOWS that his 
master is going to die . .. 

But if you can bear to sit 
through the mush, and Susannah 
Yorke being tragic and capable 
in face of disaster, there are some 
really thrilling aerial sequences. 
But after a time (about five min¬ 
utes) one dog-fight over the 
white cliffs of Dover becomes 
much like another dog-fight over 
the hop-fields of Kent; two 


a lot of penance. 

If you go, be prepared for a 
final and unforgivable insult: as 
the totals of dead and injured 
float across the screen like the' 
score in some nightmare football 
game, and the curtains close, the 
management of the Odeon Cin¬ 
ema play GOD SAVE THE 
QUEEN; then as you stagger to¬ 
wards the exit door, they pursue 
you with RULE BRITTANNIA- 
or perhaps the irony is 
intentional .... 


Feedback on Pefkiris Easy Ridef 


In reference to the recent re¬ 
view of 'EASY RIDER' by one 
llltyd Perkins, I beg to pick 
fault. I have seen some three 
thousand movies in my life, 
worked on numerous sets, (most 
recently: THAT COLD DAY IN 
THE PARK), and once upon re¬ 
viewed movies and theatrical 
events for two Foreign Language 
Toronto Weeklies (IL GIOR — 
NALE di TORONTO, COR- 
RIERE CANADESE). 

Mr. llltyd Perkins: 

I have just finished reading 
your 'review' of the film 'EASY 
RIDER' and would like to take 
the opportunity to say that I 
have never seen in my short 24 
years such a travesty of the art. 
And hope not to do so again. 
Please. 

Your 'review', sir, was a sim¬ 
ple paragraph's length. That you 
did in fact see the movie, and 
liked it, is evidenced by the 
fact that you took the time 
and space to retell the story 
most adeptly, spoiling it, per¬ 
chance, for the unelightened few 
that had not yet seen it. As a 
precis, your piece would merit 
a cautious 'C'; as a review, I 
would have to go to another 
language, or at least another 
alphabet. 

I was apalled that you failed 
to discuss the movie on a tech- 

TRUSTEES 

DAY 

On November 24, potential 
teasers will have their opport¬ 
unity to look over the many 
school districts of B.C. Approx¬ 
imately 65 S.D. will be coming 
to UVIC for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing information about their res¬ 
pective districts. There will be no 
supenntendants in Victoria at 
that time so there will be ab¬ 
solutely no chance for students 
to sign on with any School Dis¬ 
trict. The School District will be 
set up in the Gymnasium but will 
not follow the format of pre¬ 
vious years. There will be tables 
set up in the gym where 2 
trustees from each District will 
sit at one table and are there 
primarily to answer questions 
about their District and the pur¬ 
pose of Trustees. This will start 
at 12:30 P.M. Prior to this there 
will be discussions held at 10:30 
A.M. and at 1:00 P.M. in COR 
108. A panel will be conducted 
at both these times and will ev¬ 
olve around Trustees - their or¬ 
ganization and purpose. Profes¬ 
sional Year classes will be can¬ 
celled from 11:30 A.M. onwards 
for the rest of the day. 

During the Easter Hols, of 
1970, Superintendents will be 
coming to Victoria for the sole 
purpose of hiring teachers. 


nical basis, as it had a number of 
minor faults that consistently 
hampered the continuity. Hop¬ 
per's direction was in spurts 
brilliant, but in many cases, ama¬ 
teurishly clumsy, This is a fault 
that, will only be rectified with 
experience, and I hope to see 
more of his work - and soon. 
His camera placement was es¬ 
pecially well-planned, and the 
landscapes utilized in a manner 
unparalleled in American movie¬ 
making, but in this case, a mite 
over-done. 

The characterizations, while 
credible, were hopelessly alien¬ 
ating. There was a lot of sym¬ 
pathy happening, but very little 
empathy. 

The professional editing job 
had a lot to do with making the 
flick work, Transition was bril¬ 
liant. 

But I have no wish to try 
your job for you at this time. 

This was obviously a case 
where emotion ran away with in¬ 
tent, as you no doubt liked the 
movie so much on a personal 
level that the critic got lost 
somewhere between the be¬ 
ginning, the muddle, and the end. 

When you compared the acid 
sequence in EASY RIDER' to 
Blow Up, I had to throw up my 
arms in a Latin gesture of dis¬ 
gust. What, I ask you, does 
'EASY RIDER' have in common 
with Blow Up other than cel- 
luoid and color? If I started to 
compare Bosch and Rembrandt's 
techniques simply because they 

MILES FOR 
MILLIONS 

This year Victoria is going to 
hold its second Miles For Mil¬ 
lions March. 

This year the march comm¬ 
ittee is going to try to at least 
equal the 1967 success of rais¬ 
ing $110,000.00 Fifty percent 
of the money that is raised will 
benefit local agencies serving our 
own community. The rest will be 
spent on projects ranging from 
food and medical aid in Africa 
to helping projects such as farm 
co-ops in Latin America. 

Besides the many university 
and high school students in¬ 
volved in co-ordinating the event, 
there is the Douglas Rotary or¬ 
ganization, who first suggested 
that a march be held this year. 

Also lending a hand is CFAX 
Radio which is making an im¬ 
portant contribution to com¬ 
munications and publicity. 

Anybody who is willing to 
help with the march organization 
is urged to see Lynne Brass- 
ington, march Chairman, or any 
of the workers in Clubs room C. 
Failing this, volunteers may leave 
names and phone numbers at the 
SUB general office. 


both mixed their own pigments, 
not only would I be in trouble, 
but I wouldn't have much for an 
argument. Stay out of it, man. 
So let me ask: 

How many treatments of an 
Acid-trip have you seen? On the 
screen? Or glue - sniffer's 
day-dreams? Bullshit! No man 
-- you cannot compare any one 
movie to another without a basis 
of content or repetition. Rule 
number one. 

I fcould go on all day, man, 
but where would that get us? 

I don't even have a story to tell.. 

In short, I would think that 
when a person sets out to do 
something, and I assume you 
were to review the movie, it 
would be helpful if he knew 
what he was talking about. May¬ 
be you did, I don't know. . . . 
if so, I apologize. And I con¬ 
gratulate you. You hid the fact 
brilliantly. 

Yours, without malice 
Mario M. Martinelli 

P.S. I 'll meet you for coffee any¬ 
time. I'll buy. 

I really have no comment. Mr. 
Martinelli is entitled to his op¬ 
inion. My review represented an 
interpretation and was meant 
neither to be a precis, an ana¬ 
lysis of cinematic technique, nor 
a simple value judgement. The 
basis of Mr. MartineHi's object¬ 
ions seems to be that my review 
was not the one he would have 
written himself. 

I. P. 


TURNING Harrison 

THE TABLES 

Don't believe .me when I say 
that STREET NOISE by Julie 
Driscoll, Brian Auger and the 
Trinity (Marmalade 608005/6 is 
a fantastic album; just hear it and 
judge for yourself. 

Julie has a voice much like 

Joan Baez's but yvith out the 
strain and push. She s a sensitive, 

versatile chick who can sing Nina 
Simone's soul (Take me to the 
Water) and Rich Havens (Ind- 
dian Rope Man) and 100% both 
ways. 

Brian Auger is a very talented 
keyboard musician whose ability 
as an arranger, vocalist and dis- 
iplinarian has resulted in a very 
clean, tight group. "Toli" 
Thacker handles drums and per¬ 
cussion with David Ambrose 
doing bass, acoustic and vocals 
to complete the group. 

I have never heard a group 
that can play such a wide variety 
of types and styles as well as 
this double album shows this 
group can. From blues to soul 
to tributes to Dan Ellis (Ellis Is¬ 
land) and Miles Davis (ALL 
BLUES) all the way to FLESH 
FAI LURES and I'VE GOT LIFE 
from HAIR. My enthusiasm car¬ 
ries me away. I wouldn’t have 
believed such a variety could be 
so good from one group if I 
hadn't heard it. 

Give yourself the same 
chance. You can't lose and I 
think you'll dig it. 

O.K. man, pick up on this. 
Another double-album super-sec- 
sion recorded near the first Ju- 
son Day Colony? Produced byAI 
Kooper? With Lennon, McCar- 
mey, Haftison, Jagger and Dylan? 
Believe it! It's called THE 
MASKED MARAUDERS (Diety 
DKS 9001/2) and if anyone’s 


going to the States how about 
doing me a favor? From all word 
that filters through the once (?) 
that filters through the once 
closed (?) border its fantastic! 

Could you dig Dylan for 18 
minutesof " Season of the Witch' 
followed by "With a Little Help 
from My Friends" and a bit of 
"In the Midnight Hour" which 
has to stop because all concerned 
are laughing too hard? Then fol¬ 
lows "Prisoners of War" (Mick 
and Paul); "Prisoners of Love" 
(Jagger); "I'm the Japanese Sand¬ 
man ' (for Yoko, John?); and 
"Mammy" (so you do remem¬ 
ber Eddie Fisher, eh Paul). Side 
four starts with "Cow Pie " (Dy¬ 
lan); and Mick ("always clean") 
Jagger's "I Can't Get No 
Nookie"; and ends with "Kick 
out the Jams" (George and Bob) 
and what else to finish but "Oh 
Happy Day” by all. 

Naturally, no such credits ap¬ 
pear on the cover due to con¬ 
tracts; but once you hear them 
you'll know who's behind it. 


TELL - A - REP About Any¬ 
thing: Phone 382-4595 after 7:00 
p.m. Eric Chesterly 

MARTLET - desperately needs 
volunteer typists. 

Chemistry tutoring: general, or¬ 
ganic, and analytical . cal! 

385-0419. 

Polaroid 160 for sale 

Like new - original price was 

$155.00 new. Now $65.00. See 

Martlet 

Essays typed 25 cents a page. 
Paper supplied. 477-4403. Mrs. 
Obee, 3972 Oak wood. 


□OIMT SHOP SAFEWAY 


Safeway has 96 stores in the 
lower mainland selling strike 
bound grapes. 

Safeway is a U.S. store, con¬ 
trolled by giant Californian agri¬ 
business. Among the land- 
businessmen. Among the land- 
owners of Safeway's Board of 
Directoris are: 

j G. Boswell, owns 69,919 
acres in California, received 
$4 million in federal subsidies in 
1967 for not growing cotton, is 
a notoriously poor wage payer 
in California valley's west side, 
($.90 to $1.10 per hour,) is the 
largest grape grower in Arizona. 
Boswell's vineyards have been 
struck by the United Farm Wor¬ 
kers. 

Mr. Arbuckle, also director of 
the Kern County Land Company, 
which owns 2,500,000 acres in 
California thousands of acres of 
table grapes. The Kern County 
Land Company is one of the 
major growers being struck. 

Safeway is now being boy¬ 
cotted all over the world by 


supporters of the grape workers, shop at Safeway until they stop 
Over 250,000 people have seNing tab|e grapes pjcked by 

signed the Safeway pledge not to strike breakers 


rj35{ 
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How to Make it As A Woman 

FROM THE MCGILL DAILY 



Sardo. When you live with a man. 


Sure. You live with him and take care of him 
and hang up his clothes. But just because you do the 
things a wife's supposed to, don't forget you're 
still a woman. 

One of the nicest things you can do for a man 
is take good care of your skin. 

That means Sardo's unique dry skin formula. 


We have attempted to distill 
all the advice columns, all the 
Teddy Bear Tricks, that can be 
seen in almost any magazine, 
today. 

They, indicate, however, 
superficially, certain aspects of a 
woman's condition in western 
capitalist society — that of the 
consumed. A woman is a com¬ 
modity: mass-produced nicely 
packaged to be bought, and then 
to be displayed. 


At the same time a woman as 
consumer is unquestioning, and 
easily malleable, providing an 
easy market for the false needs 
and useless objects produced by 
an economic system controlled 
by males. 


7 The most important 
aspect of bei ng a women 
is, of course her appear¬ 
ance, any woman worth 
her salt must learn to make it on 
the strength of her imaginative as 
well as conforming use of clothes 
beauty masks, jewelry, lipsticks, 
cleansing creams, hanks of hair 
(called "falls") dyes, bleaches , 
tints, nail polishes, eye-brow 
liners, eyebrow brushes, eye 
shadows, colognes, cleansing 
pads, deodrants, perfumes, bath 
oils, creme foundations, face 
powders, mouth washes, sham¬ 
poos, teeth whitners, false eye¬ 
lashes, mascara, cosmetic soaps, 
body and hand lotions, hair 
sprays, and hair-setting lotions. 

Needless to say, nothing can 
be as valuable to a woman as 
a good body. Charm, intellect, 
and other personality traits may 
be useful, but they are all worth¬ 
less compared with shapely hips 
and good-sized breasts (a good 
pair of teats is worth a thousand 
heads (female heads, that is). 
There are compensations, how¬ 
ever. Lacking a good body, you 
can squeak by with the girdle 
and/or padded bra of your 
choice. 

You have probably known 
this since an early age (about the 
time when you started playing 
with big-breasted, highfashioned 
barbie dolls), but if you haven't 
you'd better start now, devoting 
all your time and energy to 
learning the skills of becoming a 
good appendage. 


It's pure bath oil. The richest. The best. 3 out of 4 
women saw and felt and loved the difference 
after just one Sardo bath. 

How about you? Why don't you do something 
soft and young and special for him. Feel wonderful 
all over with Sardo. 

A 

Dear Sardo: 

I'm doing this for him. Please send three bath size samples j 
of Sardo Bath Oil. Enclosed is 25* to cover handling. I 

I choose: □ Sardo Floral (lightly tropical) 

□ Sardo Regular (north woodsy) j 
Sardo, P.O. Box 331,New York, N.Y. 10046j 



Name- 


Address- 


City_ 


-State. 


Zip. 


IMPORTANT: Zip Code must be included. Offer limited 
to one per family. This offer expires April 30th, 1970. 



2 IT'S a good idea to go 
to university. A cultured 
woman can be very at¬ 
tractive; but only if her 
"culture" is kept in the context 
of remaining, at all times, a well- 
rounded woman. Once you 
understand this, then go ahead- 
study English Literature, or 
French-Canadian History. 

A woman who knows about 
many different things is attractive 
to men; but remember, a women 
who is a serious, active partici¬ 
pant in something is not. 

Even in your intellectual per- 
suits at the university, you will 
find that your appearance 
necessarily determines your 
actions. You can probably best 
understand this by taking a look 
at yourself; do you find yourself 
dressing your best during exams? 
It gives you the confidence you 
need because your appearance 
controls every.other aspect of 
your life. 


Do you wear glasses on a date 
even if you're being taken to a 
movie you really want to see? 
Of course not. Your intellectual 
development comes second to 
your appearance. Besides, you 
can always see the movie next 
week, with a girlfriend. 


^ CHI LVARY isn't dead 
no matter what people 
J might say. This has sev- 
eral implications which 
you should remember: 

the man lights your cigarette, 
even if your're the one with the 
matches. 

he opens the car door for 
you, even if it takes him five 
minutes to go around the car to 
your side. (Needless to say, you 
never drive the car for him—it's 
unladylike.) 

You don't open a door for 
yourself, even if you get to it 
first. 

you never pay for yourself, 
even if he's broke and you're 
loaded. 


DON'T expect equal 
pay for equal work. 
Many of you won't run 
into this during univer¬ 
sity years, but will soon enough; 
as soon as you get a job, you will 
find yourself indignant because 
your salary is so much less than 
the men around you. Some will 
find this out at university; for 
you can't get the kind of fellow¬ 
ships, scholarships, and grants 
that your fellow students (male 
students that is) can get. But you 
should learn to accept this; you 
are living in a man's world, a 
man's power structure and you, 
the passive sex, can't be expected 
to produce at the same level as 
men (reproduction is an entirely 
different thing and that, my dear 
is your bag). 


5 THIS leads us to the 
next point. Your life 
should and will revolve 
around one man (it's 
only natural). No matter what 
you might have been interested 
in before you "got him" now 
that you have him, nothing else 
will seem important. That is 
good. 

It prepares you for your later 
years when your life will consist 
in cooking his meals,washing his 
dishes, cleaning his house 
washing his shirts and underwear, 
and dirty handkerchiefs, and, of 
course, bearing his children. If 
you love him, there is no time, 
no inclination for anything else. 
This might be a difficult bit for 
you now. 

For while he is learning, 
growing, changing,, you are, in 
your love for him, living a static 
life. But this will pay off in later 
years He will come to you from 
work, having written an import¬ 
ant piece, or discovered a new 
antibiotic, or won a court case 
(if you caught a good one at 
university). And he will tell you 
about it. And you, being cultured 
and having done this so many 
times before, will be interested, 
ask the appropriate questions, 
etc. 


He, of course, will be thankful 
that he married a women who 
not only does her chores but is 
also intelligent and knowlege- 
able. 


BE wary of contro¬ 
versial subjects. If you 
have original ideas and 
thoughts, guard them 
well; they can be harmful. It's 
one thing to be innocuously 
clever, it’s another thing entirely 
to get into an intellectual argue- 
ment with a male. 

If you find yourself in a bat¬ 
tle of wits, you always run the 
risk of winning. This would be 
disatrous, for you would destroy 
your image as an inferior being. 
He wouldn't like that, and 
neither would you. Haven't you 
always preferred men who are 
"stronger" than you? 


FOR heaven's sake, 
don't play around. 
You are for one man 
man only... O.K.,so if 
you have more than that, you 
won't be labelled promiscuous. 
This is the age of the Sexual Rev¬ 
olution. But baby, that's the 
least of your problems. You 
don't think abortion is illegal for 
nothing, do you? Individual 
decisions on abortion would give 
women control over their own 
bodies. 

Of course, a man should "sow 
his wild oats", sleep with as 
many girls as he wants. He be¬ 
comes more manly, morewordly. 
No girl wants to go to bed with a 
virgin. After all, he is the active 
one, and you are the passive re- 
ceipent, so if he doesn't know 
how to lead you...But for you, 
social and economic security will 
come from being with one man 
for the rest of your life. Better 
get used to it now. 


YOU, being a female 
are physically smaller, 
shorter, with smaller 
bone structure, than a 
male. Your brain, as anyone can 
tell you is proportional to your 
size. Therefore, KNOW YOUR 
PLACE! 

Listen, smile, sympathize, 
comfort. Be available as a sup¬ 
porting shoulder, loving eyes all 
forgiving arms, iEncompass.and 
sooth. You, being a woman 
cannot stand alone. If you per¬ 
form correctly, you won't have 
to, for you will have won the 
security of having a male. 


9 IF you are still not 
satisfied with your role 
as a woman, you have 
one other alternative; 
seduction. It is your ultimate 
weapon, so use it carefully, don't 
be gauche about it. It's a rare 
woman who can sleep with the 
director and become a movie 
star. The rest of us can still 
accomplish much, though in a 
subtler manner. 

Because women don't enjoy 
sex, they can use it as a weapon 
Men can't retaliate, so you, by 
wheedling, cajoling, complaining 
and in other indirect ways 
suggesting either the promise of 
sex or the withdrawal of it, can 
get both stranger, lovers, and or 
your husband to take you places, 
buy you things, and get you jobs. 
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women i/v a man’s world 

bit Jturua Wood and Marsha Taubenhaus 

the McGill Daily 


IN SPITE OF THE number of women 
in universities and professions today, the 
traditional concept of women as physical 
beings and men as the intellectual and 
creative half of the species, has not 
changed. 

A woman’s role in western society is 
prescribed at the outset by the prevailing 
attitude that intellectual thought is not 
properly a function of the female mind at 
all. So it is that only a few in the middle 
class with access to the proper training 
and who have accepted dn elite criteria for 
success can arrive in that sanctum of male- 
dominated society—the university. 

Because of their biological role (we are 
told), women’s minds are turned inward, 
confined to the immediate realm of 
family, personal relationships, the pra- 
matic details of daily living. Such a being, 
tied as she is to the essence of life- child- 
bearing-eannot “think in the abstract’’, 
(“Their minds just don’t work that way”). 

With the development of public edu¬ 
cation, however, the assumptions about 
women's roles in society have broadened, 
to accept (1) their value in certain pro¬ 
fessions (teaching, sociology), (2) the need 
tor educated, cultured wives and mothers 
for the bourgeois class. 

The attitude's and policies of academia 
successfully limit most women’s partici¬ 
pation to that narrow context. 

For instance, women who have tried to 
enter schools of medicine and law have 
discovered that they must have a 5 to 10 
point grade average above that of the av¬ 
erage male admitted. Consequently, they 
restrict themselves mainly to the humani¬ 
ties, where they are accepted: English, lan- 
gauges, social sciences; subjects whose em¬ 
phasis is on a personal, ’emotional’ level, 
rather than a technical or innovation kind. 
These fields deal with people and conflicts 
in society and try to reconcile these prob¬ 
lems within the structure. 

Women sociology students tend to 
enter welfare programs and social work; 
the nurse comforts the sick while the doc¬ 
tor cures them; good secretaries need a BA 
to make the modern businessman’s office 
more efficient. 

Shunted onto these side tracks, it is no 
wonder that a woman rarely becomes 
a professor of political theory or creative 
writing, Instead she teaches elementary 
school, instructs on grammar and conju¬ 
gation; any area that requires form and 
not reasoning, structure and not content. 

Not so-modern 
rationale 

The not-so-modern justification and 
rationale for the effective (if not ad¬ 
mitted) attitude 1 that the female is in¬ 
ferior in her ‘ ability I to think, is in the 
theory that men have a monopoly 
on rationality while women are enslaved 
by their emotions. Karl Stern, big-name 
Montreal psychiatrist asserts this theory in 
his Flight From Woman. He says “...the 
polarity of the sexes corresponds toa'pol¬ 
arity in human intelligence-that of ‘dis¬ 
cursive reasoning’ (analysis) versus ‘intu¬ 
ition’.” 

When an opinion such as this is con¬ 
sidered a fact, and is held widely in a soc¬ 
iety, it is raised to the level of a nat¬ 
ural law. It merelylmeans that society has 
exalted the current acceptable practice of 
its immediate past. 

Therefore, to the extent that Stern’s 
‘intellectual polarity’ is actually reflected 
in the atrophy of many women’s reason¬ 
ing processes, it is due to the acceptance 
of this ‘natural law’ by all those who soc¬ 
ialize her. That]itl might likely be an en¬ 
vironmental deception does not occur to 
most women. 

When both male and female are very 
young, they are much the same. They 
cope with the world on the basis of em¬ 
otions, intuition, primitive desires. 

What happens as they get older is that 
males are trained to develop their reason¬ 
ing faculties, while females are encouraged 
to stay at the level of emotion and ir¬ 
rationality. At school, while males are 
channelled into math-sciences, females re¬ 
main in the English and music classes— 
just at the stage when they most need the 


acquisition of a rational logical training. 

At home the same sort of thing is going 
on. Boys are given almost an unlimited 
amount of freedom. In order to deal with 
freedom, and this responsibility, a male is 
forced to develop his reasoning faculties— 
for he must face the world on his own. 

On the other hand, girls are kept at 
home; almost every one of them is given 
a multitude of strict rules, curfews, modes 
of behaviour, so that they never have to 
develop their reasoning faculties in fact, 
they are encouraged not to. When males 
are taught to shun affection and emotion, 
young females are learning how to get 
what they want by a hug or a kiss, or a 
soft but persistent whining. 


How to combat bias? 

How does a woman combat this bias 
against her? The Province of Ontario’s 
Student Awards (loans) Program 1968 re¬ 
gulations state: “It is the parents’ decision 
as to whether they wish their daughter to 
be educated or not. It is not the role of 
the department of university affairs as re¬ 
presentatives of the (povernment of Ont¬ 
ario to step in where parents do not wish 
us to.” 

We see once again, that “in loco par¬ 
entis” relers even more to women than 


have access to or knowledge about birth- 
control. The final disillusionment is to 
know that marriage does not necessarily 
evade loneliness. 

The points above represent what mot¬ 
ivates a woman to accept her role as wife; 
but these are the effect of that prescribed 
role, not the cause of it. The real cause lies 
in the crucial part a woman plays as the 
core of the family system. 

The advent of the industrial era 
coincides with the development of today’s 
family structure and its dependence on 
on the full-time wife-mothers Especially' 
in advanced industrial, affluent North 
America, woman is needed in the home: 

1. to make more tolerable the frustration 
of the man who must work in a highly- 
dehumanized system: 

2. to pressure the youth to conform to 
and accept the values her life has been 
wasted on, values that sustain order: 

•5. to consume the over-production of 
advanced capitalism. A full-time house¬ 
wife buys more, pressures for higher status 
"goods like cars and color TV, and is the 
target of 75% of corporate advertising: 
4. because that same capitalist system has 
not been able to use her in production. 


A whole new context 


feriority in a male dominated society, 
their powerlessness on the bottom rung 
of society’s hierarchy. 

In the beginning, birth control will 
remove the one •■power lever they can 
occasionally use: access to their bodies 
and pressure for marriage. Without the 
danger of pregnancy pressure will be put 
on them to be promiscuous and they will 
be treated more as sexual objects than 
before. This can already be seen in the 
Playboy. 

However, even if there are no oilier 
changes in the society that controls her, 
a girl who grows up with the knowledge 
that she can control her body, and there¬ 
fore her future, will develop in an entirely 
different context than her predecessors. 
She will be aware of many new pos¬ 
sibilities of human development for her¬ 
self. She will no longer gain her identity 
through her relationship to a man. When 
she finds many of these new alternatives 
are not open to her, she will have learned 
a great deal about the existing society and 
how it must be changed. 

Women will eventually demand the 
independence that equality in the role of 
production can mean, and the education 
which that role requires. The system is 
already in the process of trying to incor¬ 
porate into its society the massive change 
that is implied in the realization of 
creating, by allowing a lew ambitious 


to students in general. It is women’s 
dorms that have multitudinous restrict¬ 
ions, not men’s. 

Anachronistic attitudes keep women in 
their educational place; these attitudes are 
compounded of more than one myth. The 
myth of the ‘rational’ male for instance. 
Actually, men’s emotions can be con¬ 
trolled ‘by habit but not extinguished. 
Their emotions are channelled instead into 
sexual and personality repression, over¬ 
expansion of the male ego, released of 
frustrated leelings through violence, the 
Irenetic race for power in business. 

I hen there is the other myth of the 
existence of‘intellectual’institutions the 
universities. In fact, men too are kept 
from worthwhile free thought in the 
necessity to memorize enough accepted 
opinion to gain a degree and get a good 
job. 

Intellectual study is bastardized and 
controlled by quite a lew hacks who pro¬ 
pagate stale theories that cannot withstand 
the glaring light.of questioning by fresh 
minds. 

Why can’t women be included in this 
facade of ‘the scientific search for truth’ 
on equal basis with men? Even if the 
university is not a place for lils ration of 
the mind hut rather an integral part of an 
unlree society, it should not discriminate 
against fifty per cent of the race. Instead 
the discrimination that comes from that 
integral position must be attacked. (This 
ruling class hamburger joint might be just 
a greasy spoon, but every one should still 
have the right to eat there.) 

Women don't want 
to go? 

Many people, both male and female, 
say that the reason more woman do not 
get to university is because women don’t 
want to go. They would rather be wives, 
To some exlent this is true. It is easier for 
women to accept an inferior role and gain 
what they have been taught is emotional 
security by having a man bound to them. 

Marriage represents security from the 
loneliness of urban life, from the dehum¬ 
anization of the worker’s life. To the 
young girl of twenty, marriage gives the 
financial security for child-bearing (which 

she will need without control over her 
body) and the freedom from work in a 
meaningless job. 

Part of today's breakdown of the 
family is caused when these securities are 
proven unreal. The wife finds that menial 
housework is as tedious and unfulfilling as 
her job was, calls for much longer hours, 
and is unpaid, thereby placing her in a 
completely powerless position. In addition 
more wives are being forced, financially, 
to return to work. And the third job as 
mother is, of course, unavoidable, as the 
majority of young working women do not 


With universal access to birth control “masculine” women to reach the top. 
women’s lives will be set in a whole new But a true realization, rather than this 
context. Alone it will not change the worthless tokenism would of necessity 
underlying causes ol their condition— crack the foundations ol the existing 
their economic status, their assumed in- social order. 
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Women’s Liberation Conference 



From a three day conference 
at UBC Thanksgiving weekend, 
came the powerful consensus, 
that women, as a group, must 
gain an awareness of their social 
and economic depression and so 
act, autonomously, to eradicate 
their secondary status. Opening 
with a panel discussion on “Wo¬ 
men in the Work Force”, a ses¬ 
sion which looked at concrete 
examples of women’s oppression 
and exploitation, the conference 
moved to an analysis of women’s 
roles in contemporary society and 
eventually tojstrategy workshops 
which discussed the direction 
which the Women’s Liberation! 
Movement should take. From 
concrete experiences and looks 
at our oppression to a platform 
for the Women’s Movement at 
North America is a long way to 
go| in one weekend” as a del¬ 
egate from Berkley said, but, 
nevertheless, the conference man 
aged to press forward construct¬ 
ively at a time when discussion 
of contemporary social and pol¬ 
itical issues so often degenerates 
into a mutual backslapping ses¬ 
sion. 

Among woman students, work 
kers, and among housewives 
there is, at| this| time, a general 
uneasiness, a nebulous feeling 
of dissatisfaction. Feminists have 
diagnosed this discontent and are 
presently se.eking ways to com¬ 
municate ( diagnosis | to women | 
everywhere, as a preliminary step 
to organization and action. 

Women’s oppression is total. 
Many of us, failing to differen¬ 
tiate between inherent psychol¬ 
ogical and biological factors and 
acculturational processes, believe 
in, and accept, women’s inferior¬ 
ity to the male of the species. 


From |infancy on we are social¬ 
ized to be secondary, and in a 
society where status is |determin¬ 
ed largely by economic success 
women, who play the essential 
roles of housewife and mother, 
have no value accorded their la¬ 
bour by society’s measure of 
value - money. 

The socialization processes 
surround us. T.V., movies, and 
even the educational system 
combine to channel our inter¬ 
ests from birth. We are often 
unaware of these forces which 
figure so powerfully in predet¬ 
ermining our behaviour and con¬ 
sequently women may feel that 
they are exercising free choice 
in determining their life style 
although in effect! their choice 
results from an acceptance of 
an inherited value system. Male 
chauvinists, arguing the non-exist 
ance of “any women problem ”, 
are also victims of their bio¬ 
graphy, perpetuating the very 
oppression which they regard 
as natural or simply fail to see. 

Marilyn Power Golberg, in 
her paper “The Economic Ex¬ 
ploitation of Women” deals art¬ 
iculately with the program which 
socializes women to become sec¬ 
ondary citizens. 

Women are taught from the 
time they are children to play 
a serving role, to be docile and 
submissive, get what they want 
by being coy instead of aggres¬ 
sive. They are socialized to ex¬ 
pect that they will spend their 
lives as housewives and mothers 
-for toys they are given the tools 
of their trade: dolls, tea sets, 
frilly dresses, and so on. They 
are never encouraged to think 
in terms of a career unless it be 
one which is an extension of the 


serving, subordinate role in the 
family, such as nursing or being 
secretary. As they grow they 
learn that it is unfeminine and 
therefore abhorrent to be self- 
assertive or to compete with 
men. Thus most women mature 
with the understanding that their 
primary role is that of housewife 
and mother and that, while they 
may, by chance work, their con¬ 
tribution will be merely sup¬ 
plementary and temporary; they 
will not have a career. This is 
true despite the fact that most 
women who work are essential 
to support themselves and their 
families: 70% of women who 
worked in March, 1964 support¬ 
ed themselves or others, or had 
husbands who earned less than 
$5,000 in 1963 (Fact Sheet on 
ReL.) 

Nevertheless, women, who have 
learned their childhood lesson 
well, look upon their work as 
secondary. In a survey of women 
who graduated from college in 
1957, while most were working 
or planned to work at some point 
in their lives, only 18% planned 
to have a career. (Oppenheimer, 
p. 231). Another survey taken in 
1964 found much the same result 
although of Negro women college 
graduates, 40% planned a career 
(Ibid). Many women who do 
work feel guilt pangs about being 
outside the home (although most 
of them face their traditional 
i household tasks unaided at the 
end of the work day). In a 
study of working wives, in the 
Detroit area in 1956, nine out 
of ten felt that a job makes 
personal relations in the home 
more difficult hurts the hus¬ 
bands pride, or disrupts the 

home. (IVilensky, p. 243). 

These attitudes which women 


have learned about themselves 
and their work make them a 
convenient, cheap marginal la¬ 
bour force for capitalism. Be 
cause they consider their econ¬ 
omic contribution supplementary 
even when it is necessary to 
maintain a decent standard of 
living for their families, they are 
more willing than men to accept 
low pay and poor working con¬ 
ditions. Because they have been 
socialized to be docile and accept 
subordinate positions, they are 
far less likely than men to or¬ 
ganize or create trouble for the 
employer. As they feel respon¬ 
sible to continue their role as 
housewives and mothers while 
working (and there are no fae 
ilities to relieve them of this 
burden) they are forced to ac¬ 
cept a very low economic pos¬ 
ition and, even if skilled, to be 
exploited as a cheap labor force. 
They are bound to search for 
work near their homes, and very 
often for only part of the day 
or the year. Thus they are in a 
poor bargaining position vis-a 
vis their employers. This sit 
uation is further exacerbated 
by the tendency of many'wo 
men to work until their child 
ren are born, drop out of the 
work force for ten, fifteen, even 
twenty years, then return to 
work after their children are 
grown. Thus they never acquire 
seniority or qualify for retire- 
■ ment and other benefits - em¬ 
ployers, who are reluctant to 
promote women to prestigious- 
highpaying jobs, have an ex- 
‘ cuse not to do so. Beside these 
considerations of the detriment¬ 
al effects the traditional roles 
of women have on their econ¬ 
omic position, there is also plain 

discrimination on the part of the 
employers, who are reluctant to 
hire women to positions of im¬ 
portance or where they will have 
authority over male workers; and 
who, given the opportunity pre¬ 
fer to promote men, and to by 
off women. Many bbor unions al¬ 
so discriminate, and not only 
show no interest in organizing 
women, but frequently negotiate 
preferential treatment or pay for 
male workers. 

For students the problem of 
job discrimination may be less 
serious economically and there¬ 
fore university graduates may 
fail to set* oppression or believe 
themselves immune to it. The 
LB(! conference, after sharing 
individual experiences and statis¬ 
tical information, realized with 
extreme urgency the seriousness 
of womens’ situation. 

In the li.S. negroes are mili- 
tantly opposing the discrimina¬ 
tion which dictates and perpetu¬ 
ates their poverty level incomes. 
Discrimination against women, 
which ultimately cuts across all 
racial and economic boundaries, 
is manifest in the fact that wo¬ 
mens average income is lower 
than that of the average negro. 

i r? c> 

Even the teaching profession, 
one example of a female domina¬ 
ted area, maintains a male hie- 
archy. 

Donna Liberson, who holds a 
teaching certificate, pointed out 
how “women are lackeys of the 
educational system, “for as the 
profession gains more status and 
higher salaries men are finding it 
increasingly attractive and they, 
simply because they are males, 
are being hired first. In 1921 
84% of the teaching force was 
composed of women while in 
1967 the figure for women was 
60%. Vancouver’s public schools 
presently boast one woman prin¬ 
cipal, the first in 35 years, while 
Victoria can find only one in 
their history. Women often take 
a teaching certificate rather than 
a B. Ed. because they find it so 


by Debi Bowes 

difficult to support themselves 
during their university years, 
(one third B. A’s are women, one 
half Phds. in 1968 in Western 
Provinces.) 

Our entire educational system 
convinces us of our social and 
intellectual inferiority, while ad¬ 
vocated that we in fact hold a 
“privileged” position for we are 
entrusted with the most “pre¬ 
cious” task in this society—the 
raising of children. Our place 
is in the home with the myths 
which surround it. The Women’s 
Caucus has called for: 

1. An end to channeling 
of women—free choice 
at all levels. 

2. A curriculum that tells 
the truth about women. 

3. Special economic pro¬ 
visions—to allow women 
despite their second-class 
status on the labor mar¬ 
ket which makes it im¬ 
possible to ‘work your 
way through’. 

The implication inherent in 
this platform is the social respon¬ 
sibility for children, which is also 
discussed by women’s caucus: 

The unbridled arrogance and 
paternalism of the legislature on 
the entire question of the rights 
of women to control their own 
lives is a criminal offense against 
every standard of constitutional 
law: a violation of separation 
of church and state, class dis¬ 
crimination against poor and 
working women who can’t af¬ 
ford discreet trips to Sweden, 
Mexico, or Japan, denial of 
individual freedom of choice, 
denial of the right to privacy of 
one’s personal decisions, and 
vicious discrimination and pre¬ 
judice on account of sex. 

Child care and birth control 
information are two areas around 
which Womens’Movements gener¬ 
ally polarize during their early 
development. Melody Kilan, an 
innovator in the SFl' child care 
center discussed this issue as a 
priority in the total context of 
womens' liberations: 

We must expand the world of 
both mother and child, open it 
up to find self-reflection in many 
others until it becomes ultimately 
vested in the self and in autonomy. 
This has been our experiment at 
SFL—an enlarged family wherein 
many parents take real responsi¬ 
bility lor children not their own 
in the biological sense. Our 
goal has been autonomy for 
each child, that is, a sense of 
himself, a confidence in his or 
her ability to make choices, to be 
with others, to meet new people. 
In this sharing of responsibility, 
each of our children see 20 
parents and perhaps 40-50 other 
children each week, a world tre¬ 
mendously expanded from the 2 
or 3 they would have seen. 
(Principles: 1—no supervisor, 

no authority figures, 2—equal 
sharing of work regardless of 
need). 

Kilan continued her discussion 
to provide the concept of child 
care centers as working alterna¬ 
tives to free women from this 
whirlwind: 

Day care must be a major 
priority to any women’s libera¬ 
tion group, because the situation 
of women as mothers is so 
central to our analysis of the 
oppression of women in our 
present society. 

In other women’s caucus 
forums we have discussed the 
fact that women do equal work 
for far less pay than men receive; 
that women’s work! in the home 
provides the society, and most 
especially^the corporations which 
employ our husbands, with un¬ 
told hours of unpaid labour in 
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cleaning, feeding,_ and comfort¬ 
ing the labour force. .We have 
analyzed the fact that women’s 
work and women themselves are 
regarded by most men and also 
most women as inferior. 

And through all of this analysis 
it. is clear that the idealogical 
tool that is central to keeping us 
in this position is the mystique 
of our motherhood , the powerful 
idea that we belong at home with 
the children, that we deserve less 
because we should not be out 
working in the first place, that 
we are hard-bitten and unfemi¬ 
nine if we want anything 
but the mother’s role and above 
all, that the children will suffer, 
will be warped, will grow up 
into criminals^ and monsters if 
we aren’t there with them at 
every moment. 

The image of the perfect 
mother, this only acceptable role 
for women, like all (Hher images 
of women in our society, has 
been clouded in mystique, objec¬ 
tified, distorted, and made un¬ 
attainable. 

The image sold in the maga¬ 
zine is that of the patient and 
perfectly groomed modern 
madonna, surrounded by clean 
and perfectly behaved little chil¬ 
dren, or perhaps holding her 
equally objectified baby in a 
perfect dreamy moment. 

But regardless ol what the 
magazines tell us. it is with the 
birth of her first child that 
women become inevitably, ir¬ 
reversibly dependent on men or 
the state for support, and at the 
same time, irreversibly trapped 
in the traditional role. So restric¬ 
tive is this role that women who 
do wish to follow careers or who 
want or need to continue to 
work are faced with equally un¬ 
satisfactory choices: 

They can continue to work in 
the outside world and completely 
forego children, renouncing for¬ 
ever birth and motherhood, and 
resigning oneself to the subtle 
questions and criticisms of those 
who feel that all women should 
bear children. 

Or they can forget all of their 
skills and education, allowing 
them to stagnate and die, and 
disappear into the home, to 
emerge lb to 20 years later un¬ 
employable and with all confi¬ 
dence lost. 

There is a third path, and it 
is equally unsatisfactory, that is 
being followed by increasing num¬ 
bers of young girls. That is to 
combine the two, to struggle 
with babies, anti job at once, 
penalized on the job because oi 
the burden of long hours of 
laundry and housework before 
and after paid work, a paying 
major part of the wages for 
child care, losing seniority and 
perhaps the job itself because of 
maternity leave, and worrying 
endlessly. The total effect is like 
that of a whirlwind. 

To achieve autonomy women 
also need Birth Control informa¬ 
tion and legalized abortion. The 
former need can be met im¬ 
mediately. The McGill University 
Birth Control Handbook could 
be mailed to each university 
student. Perhaps UVic could 
arrange a strategy similar to that 
used in Saskatchewan .where a 
McGill handbook was tucked into 
the back of every student direc¬ 
tory for bedtime reading. 

Legalized abortion is regarded 
by Women’s Liberation Move¬ 
ments as an essential criterion 
for women’s independence. Only 
when women have control over 
their own bodies will they be 
able to direct their efforts to¬ 
wards becoming autonomous in¬ 
dividuals. To quote Jul Severn 
from The Washington Service 
Employee: 

If we were to achieve all the 
goals discussed above, we would 
have achieve the right to choose 
- between a family and a job. That 
is not enough. We shouldn’t 
have to give up economic in¬ 


dependence in order to have 
children; or vice versa:. This 
means that child-care facilities 
must be available for pre-school 
children. 

Some argue that it is un¬ 
natural for mothers to leave 
young children. In fact, the 
nuclear family with 2 or 3 chil¬ 
dren, completely' dependent on 
their parents as individuals, is 
not a natural but a historical 
phenomenon. History has seen 
other methods of raising children, 
and there is little evidence that 
the methods of today’s society 
are the best. 

The separation of the family 
from social production (the end 
of the peasant handicraft eco¬ 
nomy) has left both mother and 
child totally dependent on the 
husband-father economically. 
The mother s world is confined 
to the family'. Her participation 
in society is not as an indepen¬ 
dent human being, but through 
her husband and children. This 
creates a tremendous pressure on 
the child—a pressure towards 
individualism and competitive¬ 
ness. At the same time, the 
child- as the most obvious and 
and immediate cause of the im¬ 
prisonment of the mother in the 
home—often becomes an object 
of resentment. 

Studies have shown that wo¬ 
men who work outside their 
homes arc 'better' mothers; that 
children who spend most of their 
young days with others ol their 
own age and other adults are 
happier and adjust more easily 
to school. 

Child care should not only be 
available, but free. A human 
relationship between parents and 
children cannot develop while 
children are an economic burden 
on their parents and totally de¬ 
pendent on them. 

One of the delegates to last 
weekend's conference, a member 
of an underground abortion clinic 
in the LS, strongly reinforced 
the views of the women present 
with her first-hand knowledge of 
the fear and guilt which shroud 
abortion today. Illegal abortions 
are common but expensive—$500- 
$700 in Mexico and $15,000 in 
New York, l or this practical 
reason, and for other psychologi¬ 
cal motives many women attempt 
to abort themselves. In New 
York city alone two women per 
day die from their furtive and 
futile attempts to abort them¬ 
selves. One of our more radical 
sisters has suggested that this 
serious problem might be dealt 
with quickly and effectively if 
women implemented a series of 
murders in the l .S. senate 2 

per day to he exact. 

The present establishment 
position on abortion is endemic 
to our society ’s double sexual 
standard. Young girls are afraid 
to discuss sexual queries with 
their family doctors as they 
often feel obliged to take on 
the added roles of policeman, 
judge and theologian. 

Women must be given control 
over their biology and at this 
present time we have the techno¬ 
logy necessary to gain this con¬ 
trol. The problem lies with a 
redistribution of this controlling 
power. 

Many women in the Liberation 
Movement feel that to achieve 
this redistribution we must alter 
the economic basis of our society. 
Margaret Benston, in a Vancouver 
Women’s Caucus Discussion Pa¬ 
per has closely analyzed the 
“Political Economy of Women’s 
Liberation.” A faculty member 
of the SFU chemistry department 
Benston describes the position 
of the nuclear family unit in a 
capitalist state. Today most pro¬ 
duction is industrialized while 
the family unit remains in a pre¬ 
industrial state-” no society 
has industrialized house work.” 
Benston recognized that “the 
problem is not simply one of 
getting women into existing in¬ 
dustrial production but the com- 
.plex one of converting private pro¬ 


duction of household work into 
public production.” She predicts 
her audience’s reaction to this 
conception with this follow-up: 

For most North Americans, 
domestic work as “public pro¬ 
duction ” brings immediate images 
of Brave New World or of a vast 
institution—a cross between a 
home or orphans and an army 
barracks—where we would all be 
forced to live. For this reason, it 
is probably just as well to outline 
here, schematically and simplisti- 
cally, the nature of industrializa¬ 
tion. 

A pre-industrial production 
unit is one in which produc¬ 
tion is small scale and reduplica¬ 
tive, i.e., there are a great num¬ 
ber of little units, each complete 
and just like all the others. 
Ordinarily such production units 
are in some way kin-based and 
they are multi-purpose, fulfilling 
religious, recreational, education¬ 
al and sexual functions along 
with the economic function. In 
such a situation, desirable at¬ 
tributes of an individual, those 
which give prestige, arc judged 
by more than purely economic 
criteria, for example: approved 
character traits, proper behavior 
to kin or readiness to fulfill 
obligations. 

Such production is originally 
not for exchange. But if exchange 
of commodities becomes impor¬ 
tant enough, then increased ef¬ 
ficiency of production becomes 
necessary. Such efficiency is 
provided bv the transition to 
industrialized production which 
involves the elimination of the 
kin-based production unit. A 
large scale, non-reduplicative pro¬ 
duction unit is substituted which 
has only one function, the eco¬ 
nomic one , and where prestige or 
status is attained by economic 
skills. Production is rationalized, 
made vastly more efficient and 
becomes more and more public- 
part of an integrated social net¬ 
work. An enormous expansion 
of man’s potential takes place. 
Under capitalism such social pro¬ 
ductive forces are utilized almost 
exclusively for private profit. 
These can be thought of as 
capitalized forms of production. 

If we apply the above to 
housework and child rearing, it 
is clear that each family, each 
household, constitutes an indivi¬ 
dual production unit, a pre-indus¬ 
trial entity, in the same way that 
peasant farmers or cottage wea¬ 
vers constitute pre-industrial pro¬ 
duction units. The main features 
are clear; the reduplicative, kin- 
based, private nature of the work 
is the most important. (It is 
interesting to notice the other 
features: the multi-purpose func¬ 
tions of the family, the fact that 
desirable attributes for women 
do not center on economic prow¬ 
ess, etc.) The rationalization of 
production effected by a transi¬ 
tion to large-scale production has 
not taken place in this area. 

Industrialization is, in itself, a 
great force for human good: 
exploitation and dehumanization 
go with capitalism and not neces¬ 
sarily with industrialization. To 
advocate the conversion of pri¬ 
vate domestic labor into a public 
industry under capitalism is quite 
a different thing from advocating 
such conversion in a socialist 
society. In this second case the 
forces of production would oper¬ 
ate for human welfare, not pri¬ 
vate profit, and the result should 
be liberation, not dehumaniza¬ 
tion. In this case we can speak 
of socialized forms of produc¬ 
tion. 

These definitions are not 
meant to be technical but rather 
to differentiate between two im¬ 
portant aspects of industrializa¬ 
tion. Thus the fear of the 
barracks-like capitalism. With 
socialized production and the 
removal of the profit motive, 
with its attendant-alienated labor, 
there is no reason why, in an 
industrialized society, industriali¬ 
zation of housework should not 
result in better production, i. e.. 


better food, more comfortable 
surroundings, intelligent loving 
child-care, etc., than in the pre¬ 
sent nuclear family. 

Margaret Benston has realized 
too the functions of our isolated 
nuclear family in our competitive 
society: 

As an economic unit, the 
nuclear family, is a valuable sta¬ 
bilizing force in capitalist society. 
Since the production which is 
done in the home is paid for by 
the husband-father’s earnings, his 
ability to withhold his labor from 
the market is much reduced. 
His flexibility in changing jobs is 
even much limited. The woman, 
denied an active place in the 
market, has little control over 
the conditions that govern her 
life. Her economic dependence 
is reflected in emotional depen¬ 
dence, passivity and other “typi¬ 
cal” female personality traits. 
She is conservative, fearful, sup¬ 
portive of the status quo . . . 

The history of women in the 
industrialized sector of the eco¬ 
nomy has depended simply on 
the labour needs of that sector. 
Women function as a massive 
reserve army of labor. When 
labor is scarce (early industriali¬ 
zation, the two world wars, etc.) 
then women form an important 
part of the labor force. When 
there is less demand for labor 
(as now under neocapitalism) 
women become a surplus labor 
force- but one for which their 
husbands and not society are 
economically responsible. The 
“cult of the home” makes its 
reappearance during times of 
labor surplus and is used to chan¬ 
nel women out of the market 
economy. This is relatively easy 
since the pervading ideology en¬ 
sures that no one, man or woman, 
takes women’s participation in 
the labor force very seriously. 
Women’s real work, we are 
taught, is in the home; this 
holds whether or not they are 
married, single, or the heads of 
households. 

Gritical analysis, such as Ben¬ 
ston s. is of fundamental im¬ 
portance in the creation ol a 
proggressive Women s Liberation 
Movement. Perhaps if the suffra¬ 


gette movement had been more 
introspective it might have realiz¬ 
ed that the vote would not 
bring instant equality of oppor¬ 
tunity. Women’s oppression is 
grounded firmly in centuries of 
history and to alleviate it we 
must examine structures as basic 
as the family unit. 

A common bond, a sense of 
sisterhood is necessary to build 
an autonomous movement |on a 
national scale. Society, at the 
present time, treats people as a 
“means to an end”—the end be¬ 
ing profit. 

People must be treated as the 
“ends” in society. The com¬ 
petitive sense is not innate, wo¬ 
men are acculturatedito regard 
each other as threats in their 
“hunt for the right man” and to 
seek the social companionship , 
of a man rather (ban of another 
woman. 

To discuss women’s position 
and outline possible strategies 
there will he a meeting of all 
interested women. A speaker 
from the Vancouver Women's 
Caucus will be present and there 
will be open-ended discussions 
and workshop sessions at which 
any questions or ideas will be 
welcomed. Watch for posters 
with dale and time. Our first 
meeting will be open to women 
only. 
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Women may serve a variety of 
functions in American society, 
but a function all women serve 
is that of a domestic market. 

And they serve it faithfully, 
almost eagerly, it would seem. 

American women, perhaps 
more than any other women in 
the world, must fulfill their role 
as heavy consumer. If they don't 
their whole identity-an identity 
created primarily by business 
advertising, will be shattered. 

When a woman reads in her 
favorite woman's magazine that 
"Unfortunately, the trickiest 
deodorant problem a girl has isn't 
under her pretty little arms," she 
starts to worry. Is my vaginal 
area ("the most girl part of you" 
the ad gurgles) giving off of¬ 
fensive odors? she wonders. 
"..Could you be the last 
woman to be using just ONE 
deodorant?" an ad for another 
vaginal deodorant queries. 

She may not smell all that 
bad, but just to make sure, she 
picks up a container of FDS 
(Feminine deodorant spray) and 
Alberto-Culver Co. scores an¬ 
other point. 

Alberto-Culver and other 
companies in the woman market 
understand the American wo¬ 
men. They know she's insecure 
often unhappy with the narrow 
perimeters of her life, desperate 
in her efforts to catch and/or 
keep a man. 

So the company anticipates a 
female insecurity that can be 
turned into a need, and creates 
a product to fulfill that newly- 
discovered need. If the product 
is successful, the company's pro¬ 


fits increase. If not, there's 
always another "need". 

Basically, there are two pro- 
lems with corporate America's 
approach to women-which can 
apply to its approach to all 
people. 

First, business can hold no 
real concern for women as 
human beings. It must objectify 
all women as a "market" in order 
to increase growth and profits.! 
Business is concerned only with 
the ways in which it can get 
women to buy. Whether the pro¬ 
ducts sold are of any real use, or 
meet real needs, is unimportant. 

Second, American business 
creates excessive waste of 
resources, particularly through 
products made for women. 
People do not need 50 different 
kinds of soap to choose among, 
or 100 different types of lipstick. 
But American companies con¬ 
tinue to produce dozens of 
variations on the same useless 
themes, and thus divert energy, 
resources and money from more 
productive human goals. 

In 1968, for instance, $3.1 
billion was spent on television 
advertising, twice the amount 
spent on the poverty program in 
the same year. 

The advanced technological 
era that America has recently 
entered should make for greater 
freedom for Americans. 

But American technology has 
generally granted the opposite 
effect, and American women are 
the most alienated from and en¬ 
slaved by it. As a group, women 
have little control over pro¬ 
duction and planning. They 


relate to the technological 
society primarily as a consumer 
market. 

Of course, there is nothing 
inherently wrong with con¬ 
sumption. But in American 
society, women are forced to 
consume large quantities of 
goods and services they really 
don't need or want. 

Advertising is the mouthpiece 
for the companies that create 
products for the woman market. 

On a very basic level, the 
advertising and editorial content 
of women's magazines like Mc¬ 
Call's, Seventeen, Cosmopolitan 
and Mademoiselle are insults to 
women as human beings. So are 
the women's sections in news¬ 
papers and daytime TV. 

Let's look at some of these 
insults and the ways in which 
they are used to keep women in 
their place as a domestic market. 

Teenage girls are a market in 
training. 

The people who run Seven¬ 
teen magazine, the slick, top¬ 
selling teenage publication, 
understand the importance of 
the youth market. 

An ad in the New York Times 
June 18, 1969, reads: 

"The Seventeen award to 
American industry for its invest¬ 
ment in the country's young 
women under 20." 

"Once again advertisers have 
demonstrated their realization 
that youth sets the pace. 

And once again Seventeen, 
their magazine, has broken all 
publishing records for a single 
issue. 

This August is a new high 
carrying 357 advertising pages, 
245 in 4/colour . . . Seventeen is 
the biggest circulation magazine 
in the young women's field - for 
16 consecutive years, it has 
carried more advertising than 
any other woman's monthly 
magazine. 

The "strength of Seventeen" 
is not that it informs or educates 
young women, but that it sells 
advertisers' products. 

The ad congratulates Am¬ 
erican industry for "investing" 
in these young women, much as 
if industry were investing in 
some kind of new automobile or 
hairspray." 

The focus of the advertising 
and editorial in Seventeen is 
fashion-clothes and cosmetics. 

The projected image is young, 
super-slim, tall, carefully made- 
up to look "natural", tastefully 
(and not inexpensively) dressed 
and (despite an occasional anglo- 


looking black model) white. The 
impossible teenager. 

And the youth market booms. 

Young American girls move 
into young womanhood with a 
number of insecurities, mostly 
about sex and boys. 

Seventeen and the youth mar¬ 
keters have a beautiful answer. It 
lies in the right kind of clothes, 
and makeup. You "pamper your 
skin,"cultivate the flowery look 
that becomes you,"and "high¬ 
light your hair,especially if it's 
brown on the shady side" 
(Seventeen, June, 1969). 

In America, a young woman's 
buying habits and personality 
develop side-by-side. Corporate 
America insures that the two will 
not be separated. What she wears 
and what she puts on her face 
becomes as important to her as 
what she studies in school and 
how she relates to other people. 

If the advertisers play it right, 
a girl will no more abandon her 
Revlon blusher or her clairol 
"Born Blonde" than she would 
her fondest dreams. 

And industry can even help 
formulate her dreams for her: 
Wallace Sterling , DeBeers Dia¬ 
monds, Lenox china, Springmaid 
linens. The make-up, the clothes 
the diets, the hair pieces and hair 
colorings for an individual girl all 
point to one goal-to catch and 
keep a man. This type-casting of 
women is so obvious in the wo¬ 
men's magazines that it never 
has to be made explicit. 

As the young female con¬ 
sumer grows so does her 
spending power. Industry sum¬ 
mons its resources to meet her 
new "needs". 

Whether she’s going to college 
or working in an office, she is 
told that she must maintain, ever 
amplify the image created for 
her as a teenager. 

Her magazines are Glamour, 
Mademoiselle, Cosmopolitan, es¬ 
pecially if she's white and mid¬ 
dle-class. 

Glamour calls her "the break¬ 
away girl," independent, en¬ 
ergetic, strongwilled and, of 
course, chic. The breakaway girl 
is an important market. Glamour 
tells advertisers. 

In fact, she has broken away 
from nothing. She may not rush 
out of high school directly into 
marriage, but she still fits herself 
into whatever image industry 
creates for her in a given year. 

A fashion article in the June 
issue of Mademoiselle begins: 
"During the big jump from High 
School grad to free-wheeling col¬ 
lege frosh, the look changes. 
Adapts, -chameleonlike, to the 


college spirit. Not only clothes- 
hair and faces too." 

Mademoiselle tells her she's 
"freewheeling," so she can 
flatter herself that she's inde¬ 
pendent while being told what 
she must wear to college. 

With Glamour and Mad¬ 
emoiselle hitting the college mar¬ 
ket, Cosmopolitan, perhaps the 
closest thing to the girl's version 
of Playboy, confronts the 
working girl. 

The magazine's editorial 
policies and advertisers use the 
image of the sexually-liberated 
young woman to sell products. 

American women are far from 
sexually liberated, a fact that 
publications like Cosmopolitan 
effectively betray. For instance, 
the lead article in the July Cos¬ 
mopolitan is "39 Men Tell a 
Nice Girl like You What Turns 
Them On." Another article dis¬ 
cusses the best tactics to use in 
seducing married men. The mag¬ 
azine never talks about genuine 
love among human beings. 

Sex is just another sales 
gimmick. The "breakaway girl" 
provides an excellent market, 
but she herself is a product, 
packaged and sold with the help 
of industry and advertising, to 
the man of t her choice. 

Marriages mean good business. 
Every new household is a new 
consumption unit, TV Guide 
indicates in a New York Times 
ad, Nov. 6, 19681 

"Nothing makes markets like 
marriage. There's setting up the 
house, and future business in 
raising a family. All together it's 
big business, appliances and 
furnishing to bigger cars." 

As a middle-class housewife, a 
woman is a ready market not 
only for the beauty products she 
has grown accustomed to 
wanting, but for myriad house¬ 
hold soaps, cleansers and appli 
ances. 

Her new image is that pretty, 
efficient homemaker, lovingly 
choosing her family's bathroom 
tissue and toilet bowl cleanser. 

Andiif'she becomes hassled by 
the routine of meals-dishes- 
laundry, business offers her 
headache remedies and time¬ 
saving cleaners to ease the 
situation. 

The more hassled she becomes 
the more she demands a life 
beyond the home, the more 
receptive a market she is. 

"Why is it never said that 
the really crucial function, the 
really important role that women 
serve as housewives is to buy 
more things for the house?" 
writes Betty Frieden in The 
Feminine Mystique. 


About that deodorant problem only a girl has. 

Consider it solved. 

Hie. problem. ,*•? vm» »*■») well :»l;m> to 
kr'f.'}> the wort girt JMJt <>i \oi; il«' v.igitui awa¬ 
it tvh Aii«i Free of lit tv v»nm iiuktnji tutors \n>i the 
I)y 11j>) I».'Wri is thdt H</W. ftn:i!jV. thet e t- .1 « it '<. 

Wt called 

Prwiwn t¥ d htandnev vaginai -Iir.lv dctxhu.tnf 
that’s* been iwpeciiiN) developed toenjm with tlx 
problem. 

.■. •. ’ It works ttxtentally, be* au»«> tinti% whet<■ ihi* 

trouble •darts. ‘IVnsion and pressure ran tunxe it, ran 
getting all hot and pmpirev. So can your natural 
hotly functions. No matter. Whatever Mavis those 
troublesome vaginal ttdor*. Prislmi Mop* them— 
effectively. And nicely. And v«r\. ver\ gently. 
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“In all the talk of femininity 
and woman’s role one forgets 
that the real business of America 
is business. Somehow, some¬ 
where, someone must have fig¬ 
ured out that women will buy 
more things if they are kept in 
the under-used, nameless-year¬ 
ning, energy-to-get-rid-of state of 
being housewives.” 

Since as a homemaker the 
American housewife can have no 
control over the world outside 
her home, she is effectively cut 
off from the rest of society, 
particularly by the media. 

Her world is the home. Her 
magazines--like McCall s, Ladies 
Home Journal, Woman’s Day, 
Redbook, and Good House¬ 
keeping-talk almost exclusively 
about children, beauty, food and 
housekeeping. 

The July issue of McCall’s, for 
instance, includes articles on Cal¬ 
ifornia and New Orleans patios: 
Beauty: The Sun Catchers, 

Menues for the Family Reunion, 
The Church Social and Supper at 
the Sea: A New Life, A New 
Love, Audrey Hepburn at 40; 
The Case Against Little League 
Mothers and the Faith of Mamie 
Eisenhower. 

Only one article-The Revolt 
of the Young Priests - breaks 
through the perimeters of the 
woman’s world. 

In 1967, for instance, diring 
the Fulbright hearing on the 
Vietnam war, CBS made a rather 
major decision about housewives. 

“Fred friendly, who was 
working with the News Division 
at CBS at the time, quit over 
the decision,” writes Alice Km- 
bree, in an article for a yet 
unpublished hook on women. 
“CBS broadcast an I Love Lucy 
rerun instead of the Senate hear¬ 
ings - not because the rerun was 
part of television folklore, hut 
because the commercial sur¬ 
rounding it involved money. 

“Friendly reports in his book, 
Due to Circumstances Beyond 
Our Control, that one of the 
unpublished reasons for the CBS 
decision was the fact that house¬ 
wives, not ‘opinion leaders’ 
were tuned in at the hour, and 
housewives weren’t interested in 
Vietnam.” 

The daily work of the Ameri¬ 
can housewife is generally boring 
and repetitive - and certainly 
doesn’t require much thought. 
Business is aware of this. But 
rather than trying to alleviate 
her work so she is free to do 
other things, corporations in the 
woman market bind her even 
more by creating new household 
problems and then new products 
to “solve” those problems. 

All people desire creative 
forms of self-expression, and bus¬ 
iness knows housewives can be 
convinced that their home-mak¬ 
ing tasks are creative. 

As a motivational research 
expert put it: 

“In a free enterprise econ¬ 
omy, we have to develop a need 
for new products. 

“And to do that we have to 
liberate women to desire new 
products. We help themredis-t 
cover that homemaking is more 
creative than to compete with 
men. This can be manipulated. 
We sell them what they ought 
to want, speed up the uncon¬ 
scious, move it along.” 

Men like this motivational 
manipulator understand that 
there is a gap to be filled in the 
housewife’s life - not by help¬ 
ing create conditions and institu¬ 
tions that would give her life 
more meaning, but by selling her 
things to replace that meaning. 

So housewives are told, of 
course, your work is meaningful 
and important. Why, mother is 
important to the family. She is 
the protector - she protects her 
family from germs by using Lysol 
spray disinfectant and by clean¬ 
ing the toilet bowl regularly 


with Sam-Flush. Of course, her 
life has meaning. She keeps her 
family healthy by feeding them 
"Wonder Bread to make the 
most of their wonder years.” 

Although most advertising is 
aimed at the white, middle-to- 
upper-middle income American, 
industry will sell to anyone, rich 
or poor, black or white, as long 
as she pays the price. 

So we have scenes like the 
one we observed on a New York 
subway: a poor Puerto Rican 
woman, with children squirming 
around her, reading the latest 
issue of Vogue magazine. 

We have worked with young 
girls from poor families, often 
of racial or ethnic minorities, 
who read Cosmopolitan and Cla¬ 
mour. They learn that the way a 
woman makes it is by looking 
like the models in the ads. And 
they spend large parts of their 
salaries on clothes, cosmetics 
(which they apply too generous¬ 
ly) and synthetic hair pieces that 
fool no one. 

Or if a woman simple can’t 
afford all the regalia of success - 
the beauty products, the clothes, 
the household appliances - she 
may see herself as a failure as 
a woman, as inferior to the 
glamourous magazine creatures 
who swish around in long scarves, 
go on high protein diets or de¬ 
corate their living rooms in Ital¬ 
ian provincial. 

American industry doesn’t ev¬ 
en pretend to meet the needs ol 
these American women. Beauty 
and feminine success is a white 
thing, a thing that requires mo¬ 
ney . 

But this doesn’t mean that 
poor or non-while women should 
struggle to fit the image created 
by business and advertising. If a 
woman can afford the image fi¬ 
nancially, she cannot afford it in 
terms of her humanity. We just 
want to point out the class and 
racial nature of the woman mar¬ 
ket. 

An excerpt from Forbes Mag¬ 
azine, April I "), 1968, puts the 
whole crass process on the line: 
“One Harvard grad recalls his 
on-campus interview with a PNG 
(Proctor and Gamble) recruiter 
several years hack. 'We sell pro¬ 
ducts that aren’t much different 
from anyone else’s, the recruiter 
told him. 'We sell them because 
someone will buy them, not 
because they are socially good. 
If we could put shit in a box and 
the customer would buy it, we’d 
sell it.” 

And, an ad for the Magazine 
Publishers Association run in Ad¬ 
vertising Age, April 21, 1969, 
helps clarify the intent of adver¬ 
tising: 

‘But Mother’ ” (says a 
Beautiful Blonde modeling a 
“nude look” fashion) “ 'Under¬ 
wear would hide my fashion 
accessories.' ” 

“It wasn’t long ago that all 
exposure was indecent. Today it’s 
vogue. Admittedly spunky. But 
not spurned even in the safe 
suburbs. 

“How did it happen? 

“Magazines turned legs into a 
rainbow. Magazines convinced a 
gal she needed a flutter of'fur 
where plain little eyelashes used 
to wink. 

“Magazines have the power to 
make a girl forget her waist 
exists. And the very next year, 
make her buy a belt for every 
dress she owns . . . 

“Magazines help distressed 
damsels remake their wardrobes, 
faces, hair, body. And sometimes 
their whole way of being. 

“And the ladies love it. And 
beg for more. 

“When she gets involved with 
herself and fashion, in any mag¬ 
azine, she’s a captive cover to 
cover . . . 

When you’re a “captive cover 
to cover.” all the talk about 
“breakaway girls,” and happy 
homemakers with more free time, 


more money and the powers of I 
femininity sounds pretty irrele¬ 
vant. 

And the “ladies” don’t really 
“love” being captives; they are 
afraid not to play the game. The 
roles a woman can hold in Amer¬ 
ican society are so limited that 
to relinquish her function as 
consumer (and all that involves) 
would be very threatening. 

So as captives, American wo¬ 
men continue to carry a heavy 
social and economic burden that 
allows American corporations to 
expand markets and increase pro¬ 
fits. 

It is ironic that as little as an 
American woman may think of 
herself, business brains think 
she’s great, in somewhat the 
same way that Standard Oil ol 
New Jersey, which holds heavy 
interests in Latin America, thinks 
the A enezuelan workers are great. 

It is useless and absurd to ask 
corporations to think ol women 
as human beings. Gorporations 
cannot possibly do this. 

In fact, as long as there are 
markets, prices, buying and sid¬ 
ling and profits, technology can¬ 
not he used in human ways. A* 
long as technology is controlled 
by men pursuing profit and cor¬ 
porate expansion, human beings, 
especially women,cannot partici¬ 
pate except as investments and 
markets. 

Alice Ernbree clarifies the 
transformation of woman as hu¬ 
man being to woman as objects: 

“A woman is supposed to lie 


WOMEN 


Berkley Liberation Program 


While the material oppression of women varies in different classes, 
mate supremacy prevades all social classes. We will resist this ideology 
and practice which oppresses all women. As we struggle to liberate 
ourselves, many of the problems of inequality, authoritarianism, and 
male chauvinism in the Berkeley movement will be overcome. 

We will create an unfettered identity for women. We will abolish 
the stifling masculine and feminine roles this society forces on us all. 
Women will no longer be defined in terms other than themselves by 
their relationships to men and children. Likewise men will not be 
defined by their jobs or their distorted role as provider. We seek to 
develop whole human beings and to bring together the most free and 
beautiful aspects of men and women. 

We will end the economic oppression of women; job discrimination 
the manipulation of women as consumers, and media exploitation of 
women as sexual objects. 

We demand the full control of our own bodies and towards that 
end will establish free birth control and abortion clinics. We will 
choose our own sexual partners; we will eliminate the demeaning 
hustling scene which results from male chauvanism and false compet¬ 
ition among men and among women. 

We will resist all false concepts of chivalry and protectiveness. We 
will establish female communes so that women who so choose can 
have this free space to develop themselves as human beings. We will 1 
end all forms of male supremacy by ANY MEANS NECESSAR Y! 


a body, not a person - a deco¬ 
rated body. II she can succcss- 
lully manage that transforma¬ 
tion, then she can market hcr- 
sell lor a man.. I lie commercial 
creates commercialized people 
in its own image: and the mark¬ 
eted commodities create people 


who think ol themselves as mar¬ 
ketable commodities. 

Think about these things the 
next time you pick up one ol 
your fav orite women s magazines. 
I'crhaps your human (and nat¬ 
urally beautiful) lace will tingle 
from a corporate slap. 
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Lemmings 
to the sea... 

It’s hard to knock charity—the basic desire of one man to help 
another is essential to any society 

But the proponents of charity are often hypocritical and cling 
desperately to reactionary views of society 

The local community capitalists had to be prodded to have an 
audit and publish their budget, and they refuse to discuss pub¬ 
licly any questions of whether the goals they always meet are high 
enough to support all the agencies that must rely on charity. 

And then there are the community capitalists on Uniwat's 
board of governors who expect the students and the workers to 
contribute to their university, while the board members' compan¬ 
ies give a mere pittance to what is really their university. 

But ordinary charity work like car washes and shoe shines is 
sane and human compared to the sado-masochistical activity 
called the miles for millions march 

Sponsors pay according to the distance walked, apparently 
getting more satisfaction in a direct relationship to suffering. 

Marchers of course push themselves further depending on how 
much money it is worth 

The whole thing has a parallel in industrial society—jn planned 
obsolescence where capitalists make more money the faster they 
design the products to fall apart, and in the weapons industry 
where waste makes profit 

According to the march's organizers, the participants "will be 



people who are aware and care about overseas aid (where the 
proceeds go). They will come to show their awareness by giving of 
themselves." 

The same goes for the working man who puts nut A on bolt B 
of auto Y that will fall apart in six years. He is aware only that he 
has to make a living, and he has to give of himself to do so. 

Miles for millions marches would be harmless if they were just 
fun (which they are). But the implications for the society are ex¬ 
treme. 

Ignored is the fact that the basic rules of the system are the 
cause of the unemployed and working poor at home and the star¬ 
ving abroad. Charity—no matter how large the quantity—will 
never solve those problems. 

Like spending millions to put a man on the moon, history may 
well view the sending of society's children on futile treks around 
the countryside in the name of humanity to be nothing more than 
lemmings rushing to the sea. 



. reprinted from the Chevron 










